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THE MODERN ARTIST AND HIS 
WORLD—A BOOKLET REFLECTION OF 
ART IN OUR TIMES 


How would you like to have a 20-page illus- 


trated booklet published especially for classes 


just like yours—with the purpose of showing the 
that are reflected in modern 
art? The Denver Art Museum is offering a book 


that does exactly this, 


many aspects of life 


published in connection 
with an exhibit conducted by the Denver Mu- 
Chidren’s Museum, Public Library, and 
University of Denver, THE MODERN ARTIST 
AND HIS WORLD is an interpretation of the 
places, people, business, communication, produc- 
tion, science, and religions reflected in modern 
Each of these sections has one or more 
illustrations as well as a page devoted to clarify- 
ing just what effect the various aspects of life 
have on what the artist paints. 


seum, 


art. 


Next we have 
illustrated by 
outstanding examples of Impressionism, Expres- 
Cubism, Abstractism, and Sur- 
realism by artists Salvador Dali, Marcel Duchamp, 
Piet Mondrian, Alfred Sisley, Pablo Picasso, and 
George Roualt. Now we are ready to move on to 
pictures of and art works by such leaders in 
fields as Pablo Picasso and his 
outstanding achievement, ‘‘Guernica’’ — then 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect, and a full-page 
photograph of one of his houses that blends with 
the natural setting of a waterfall. 
Calder leads the field of mobiles 
the mediums of wire and metal. 


a two-page ‘thumbnail course” 


sionism, Futurism, 


various artistic 


Alexander 
sculpture in 
Herbert Bayer is 
called upon next—the ‘Pacemaker of Modern 
Graphics.” We see a picture of Mr. Bayer at 
work, and learn about his great strides in creating 
magazine covers, book layouts, catalogs, and 
packages. On the final page we meet Raymond 
“Master of Machine Art.'’ The latest 
in automobile design, cabinets, 
cosmetic packages and other important 
items that we buy are created by Mr. Lowey and 
his We also learn about the colors, 
lines, and proportions that must 
be carried out in materials appropriate to the 
product. 


Lowey, 
trends radio 


ranges, 


associates. 


textures, forms, 


Send for your copy of this outstanding booklet 
that interprets for your classes just how the mod- 
ern artist is a mirror reflecting the peoples, 
places, ambitions, and beliefs of our space in the 
ever-moving sweep of the centuries. Send 28 
cents for your copy of THE MODERN ARTIST 
AND HIS WORLD to Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before July 15, 1949. , 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, publishe 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as saund -class matter, August 1, 1917, 


od e\ ery n 


SEND FOR YOUR “PERMANENT 
COLLECTION” OF ART FROM THE 
ENTIRE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


“SCONTEMPORARY ART OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE” is the title of this 32-page publica- 
tion, each page a generous 111% by 15 inches. 
The International Business 
tion is offering this 


Machines Corpora- 
to you for classroom use 


and such a wealth of illustrated material would ne 


difficult to find except in book form, and it's 
yours for 3 cents postage. Paintings from every 
country in this hemisphere are featured, the 


average size about 3% by 3 inches, plus a de- 
tailed explanation of the growth and character 
istics of art in each country and state, plus a 
thumbnail biographical sketch and picture of the 
representative artist. It 
national atmosphere from these paintings, from 
the tropical glamour of Haiti, represented by an 
exotic lor, to 
Indiana farm scene, an 
from Bahia’ of Br 
‘Nebraska Farm.” 


and useful for 


is easy to sense the 


snow-blanketed 
the colorful ‘Girl 
the rolling plains of 
Truly Pan-American in spirit 
art you ll find 


coconut ven the 


d from 


711 to 
azil { 


every classroom, 





this a completely illustrated reference library 
that shows national trends, cultures, and historic 
backgrounds in our ‘New World.’’ Countries 
and states are arranged - yhabetically for your 
convenience, and the sepia shade in which thi: 
publication is printed calaiiiiaie oon soft 
authenticity the emotional quality of the original 
paintings. 

Send today for your copy of ‘SCONTEMPO.- 


RARY ART OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE.” 

Send 3 cents to cover the postage of forwarding 
your order and mail your request to 
The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
Worcester 8, Mass., before July 


sy 
re Printers Bldg. 
5, 1949. 


SEND FOR YOUR NEW FREE CATALOG 
OF 500 BEST BOOKS ON 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 
It's here—our latest e 


store’ 


jition of the ‘printed book 
‘that features 500 titles from many publish 
ers, carefully selected to meet the teaching needs 
of SCHOOL ARTS readers. You find art history 
art tests, re tion books, draw 


eference books, instruc 


ing and painting publications, a wealth of handi- 
craft books 


ll of these compile 


, from metal work to block printing 

1 alphabetically by subject for 

instant reference—and they are all available from 
. the Creative Hands 

Book Shop. Write for your copy of 500 BEST 

BOOKS ON ARTS AND CRAFTS on a post 

and mail it to Creative Hands Book Shop, 


Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


one convenient source.. 


t cara 


196 


* * 


BOOK SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR 
SUMMER CAMPS AND WORKSHOPS 


THE PLEASURES OF SKETCHING 


OUTDOORS Hoagland $3.85 
LEATHERCRAFT, Portfolic deLemos 1.50 
DECORATING UNPAINTED 

FURNITURE > \e a = easton 3.00 
ART METAL CRAFT, Portfolio 

le Ler 2.30 

THE POTTER'S CRAFT . . Binns 3.00 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SEASCAPE 

PAINTING Smart 8.00 


before school closes, and 

rou books in time for camp and 
is 

summer classes. Mail Orders to Creative Hands 


Book Shop, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send your order now, 
‘ll receive your 


nth except July and August. Public 


ation office 
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There is Only One Shaw Finger-Paint 
and Binney & Smith Co. is the Maker 


}) Shaw Finger-Paint, originated by America’s outstanding 
I authority as a creative outlet for children, is now 
extensively used by all ages for recreation, as a medium 
NEWs of therapy, for general artistic and commercial 
purposes, and as decoration for craft work. 
Available in sets, or in single jars from 











| os 1, pint to 1 gallon size. 

.DS 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Moker of Crayola® Crayon and Other Gold Medal Products 
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Winsor + Mewlon 
BRUSHES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
FOR EVERY MEDIUM 
EVERY PRICE 













RANGE 





RED SABLE 


FINE GRADE 


OX HAIR 


MEDIUM GRADE 


SQUIRREL 


ECONOMY GRADE 


BRISTLE 


FOR OIL PAINTING 








Now made in the United States to the 
precise standards which have earned our 
English- made brushes an enviable 
reputation throughout the world 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 


31 UNION SQ. W., N.Y. 3, N.Y 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTO., MONTREAL 
OTTAWA, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
















= ITEMS of 
‘, © INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Jtems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 


the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 









ALBUMS WITH A BRIGHT SUMMER 
FUTURE are available from the O-P Craft 
Company, and the moment you see these well- 
made, heavy composition board all-purpose 
albums with metal hinges and white cord binding, 
you'll be intrigued with their decorative poten- 
tialities. Photograph albums, stamp books, 
diaries, guest books, and many other summer 
camp uses make these items a worth-while pur- 
chase for group leaders. For details, including 
sizes and prices, write to the O-P Craft Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


LAZY SUSANS FOR AMBITIOUS 
CRAFTSMEN have just been added to the 
line of O-P Craft. Made of smooth basswood, 
ideal for decorating or carving, these new items 
come in two styles; one a 14-inch diameter 
molded basswood tray rotating on a base, and 
another with an additional 7-inch tray on a 
pedestal. A marvelous gift, this very satisfying 
object challenges the imagination of the amateur 


2-a 


and skilled designer with its many design possi- 
bilities, and satisfies the user with its practical 
fulfillment of entertaining needs. Excellent for 
camp groups and individuals, too. Write to O-P 
Craft Company, Sandusky, Ohio, for further 
information about Lazy Susans. 


* 7 * 


AN UNUSUAL STUDY OPPORTUNITY 
will be offered at Willimantic Teachers College 
this summer, in Willimantic, Connecticut. Con- 
ducted for teachers, craftsmen, and hobbyists, 
this workshop will be held from June 27 to July 9, 
1949 and offers two semester hours of under- 
graduate credit. Design, jewelry, enameling, 
metal crafts, ceramics, weaving, and furniture 
and tray stenciling will be included in courses 
taught by outstanding specialists in these fields, 
such as Emmy Zweybruck, American Crayon 
Company; Wilmar Geer, Binney & Smith; Max- 
well Fellows, Townline Pottery and consultant 
specialist from American Handicrafts Company. 
Those interested should contact Mr. Kenneth H. 
Lundy, Consultant in Handicraft Education, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Limited enrollment makes prompt 
application advisable. 

A CONVENIENT NEW FIXATIF SPRAY- 
ER has been announced by Craftint Manu- 
facturing Company. This new sprayer has no 
moving parts. The spray is controlled by the 
pressure bulb operated by one hand, and a clean- 
ing pin inserted in the feed tube prevents clogging 
and insures a clean, even spray at all times. A 
wonderfully simple way to apply the liquid 
coating used over pencil, charcoal, and pastel 
drawings to prevent smudging. See your dealer 
for additional information. 


MAKE NON-FIRED, GLAZED POTTERY 
WITH TOWNLINE. It's easy with this complete 
new instruction book for a unique medium 
TOWNLINE POTTERY, GLAZED WITHOUT 
FIRING. Here is a wealth of information on a very 
interesting aspect of the ceramic field. Maxwell 
H. Fellows is master of the medium and his 


publication will lead you into its use with such 
clearly defined and illustrated steps that the 
elementary and experimental stage is soon a 


foundation for your own creativity. 51 pages 
with diagrams on practically every page give 
you a ‘book course” that will yield hours of home 
and classroom enjoyment in the form of lamps, 
dishes, vases, cigarette boxes, impression tiles, 
and many other items that you will think of as 
you use it. Send $1.53 for your copy of TOWN- 
LINE POTTERY to Items of Interest Editor, 196 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before July 
15, 1949. ° ° . 


JIG SAW PUZZLES OF MASTERPIECES 
are now available from the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. This new kind of educational play material 
was suggested by Miss Dana Church, art teacher 
in the Cleveland Public Schools. Four of the 
most important paintings in the institutions 
collection have been made into puzzles—‘'Por- 
trait of Mlle. Romaine Lacaux’’ by Renoir, ‘“‘Stag 
at Sharkey’s’’ by George Bellows, “The Holy 
Family’ by El Greco, and “Declaration of Love” 
by Lancret. In addition to the original puzzles, 4 
‘Puzzle Within a Puzzle’’ has been: made by 
cutting certain sections to represent silhouettes 
of objects in the Museum’s collection, such as 
“The Thinker’ by Rodin. Priced at $1.00 each, 
you can obtain these puzzles by writing directly 
to the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
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RUE COLORS 


T H 
LABASTINE ART COLORS 
Highly milled for smoothness and high 
acity. Mix with water as needed. You 
| like the easy flowing quality of Ala- 
bastine Art Colors 
and appreciate their 
economy. 


, ucTs 
srne PAINT PRORIN 
apapasTine Mf mien 


FINGER PAINTING SOLUTION 


Made for use with Alabastine Art Colors. 
Makes an easy working finger paint. No 
need to buy an extra line of paints when 
you use Alabastine Finger Paint Solution. 





AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 





Atapastine PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Every School Should Have 
UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 
on first order for $2.00 or more 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Ideas for Camp and Class \= 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog S6-49 


THAYER & CHANDLER °° \, von Suen Sia 
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A CATALOG WITH A COVER WORTHY 
OF FRAMING has just arrived from the Denver 
Fire Clay Company. This beautiful cover is an 
invitation to put into classroom use the wealth 
of pottery supplies described on the 48 pages, 
from kilns to pyrometric cones, glazes, clays, and 
modeling tools. A potter at work modeling a vase 
is pictured against a beautiful turquoise back- 
ground; this effective frame is in the shape of a 
larger vase. The warm beige of the clay with 
rosy tints throughout make this a picture you will 
want to keep, and especially effective is the perti- 
nent saying, ‘‘No Handicraft Can With Our Art 
Compare for Pots Are Made of What We Potters 
Are." Combine the practical advantages of a 
price list catalog and the aesthetic qualities of 
this outstanding cover—send for your copy of the 
new Denver Fire Clay Company catalog. Send 
3 cents postage and address your request to 
Items of Interest Editor, 196 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before July 15, 1949. 


FIRING AND GLAZING UNNECESSARY 
WITH LUSTER CLAY, the new colored ceramic 
clay that makes it easy for even the beginner to 
create lifelike flowers and other ceramic pieces. 
Created by the Luster Art Company of Salt Lake 
City, this new product dries hard and lustrous 
within a few hours and is stainless and clean to 
handle. A wide range of permanent colors and 
white makes it possible to blend and produce any 


shade. Ask about Luster Clay at your dealers. 


* . * 


INEXPENSIVE MACHINE FOR MOLD- 
ING PLASTICS has been produced by the 
Bakelite Corporation. Useful in schools and home 
workshops, this injection molding machine is 
designed for use with a drill press. Experimental 
dies are available in a wide variety of designs 
and Bakelite also distributes polystrene molding 
materials in standard colors. See your dealer 
about this new machine in the challenging field 
of plastics. 


* * 


FROM SEA SHELLS TO CORSAGES is an 
easy and fascinating step in shellcraft with the 
materials available from the Shell-Art Novelty 
Company. Here are all the materials that enable 
you to create such unique and attractive orna- 
ments as pins, earrings, barrettes. Shells of 
every color, size, and shape for jewelry making 
are listed and described for your mail order 
shopping convenience on the 18 large pages of 
this illustrated catalog. Send 3 cents postage for 
your copy of SHELL ART to Items of Interest 
Editor, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before July 15, 1949. 


(Continued on page 4-a) 
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Anadel Colored Pencils. 
Water soluble pencils 
that give you water color 
technique and dry color 
all in one. 


A Few of the 
DIXON 


line of world-famous 
art supplies 


Eldorado Drawing Pencils. For rich black- 
ness in smooth B’s—Lighter tones in respon- 
sive H's, the better Eldorado lead gives 
better lines... 


Claro Eraser. For a 
clean erasure job with- 

. out harm to delicate 
papers. 





Pixit. Sharpens the high- 
lights. Excellent for 
| safe cleaning, removing 
pencil and charcoal 
marks. 





Pencils, colored pencils, rubber erasers, 


drawing crayons, pencil sharpeners 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept., 135-J5, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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DESIGNED 
TO CARRY 
THE LOAD 


RUSH JOB OR _ 
DRAWING - IT'S ALL IN THE DAY'S 
work ror SPEEDBALL 
DRAWING - LETTERING PENS. 
EXCLUSIVE TRIPLE-RESERVOIR 
FEEDERS GIVE THEM THE SPEED.. 
AND SMOOTH UNIFORM STROKES 
THAT EARN THEM THE RIGHT 
TO CARRY THE LOAD ON ANY 
BUSY DRAWING BOARD...! 
(iio BLACK AND WHITE 
AND ALL THE COLORS OF 
THE RAINBOW!! 
WERE DROPS OF SPEEDBALL 


ND IT'S OUR JOB TO 
wong FEDBALL PENS WORK 


THEIR VERY BEST ! 




























EIGHT SIZES OF 
SQUARE, ROUND, 
FLAT AND OVAL 
TIPS IN REGULAR 
SPEEDBALLS 
PLUS ROUND TIPS. 
IN 
PENS WITH THE 
HINGED FEEDERS 


é 








SPEEDBALL PENS, INKS TEXT. 


BOOKS, LINOLEUM CUTTERS, | 
AND BRAYERS MADE BY 


Drawn «2 Lettered with B-C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 


(Continued from page 3-a) 

A WEALTH OF CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
FROM DRAKENFELD is listed and described 
in the brand-new price list that is ready and 
waiting for you. Here are all the materials you 
need for successful ceramics, from clay, slip, 
glaze, grog, gum, and china painting colors to 
underglaze pencils, bench whirlers, and turning 
wheels. A special feature for your convenience is 
the new metal paint box for glazes. You'll find 
that this container keeps glazes, brushes, and 
mixing wells all in one handy spot—a real time 
and effort saver. Send 3 cents postage today for 
your new Drakenfeld price list to Items of Interest 
Editor, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before July 15, 1949. 


7 * *. 


A LAMP KIT FOR THE CRAFTSMAN is 
available from the Design Crafts Products. Each 
kit contains 12 separate unit items, easily assem- 
bled. This lamp features the new perforation 
pattern which is punched by the handicrafter 
into the imprinted metal cylinder. Use as a 
hurricane type or with a shade. Suitable for 
every room—and there are 8 patterns to choose 
from. Inquire about the metal lamp kits of the 
Design Craft Products organization at your local 
handicraft store. 


* * * 


PLASTER MOLDS FROM CUPS TO 
PITCHERS are included in the new price list 
of the Pottery Arts Supply Company. Included in 
the available supplies are clays, a rainbow of 
colored glazes, matt finish glazes, electric spray 
equipment, kilns and kiln supplies and the very 
interesting plaster pour molds mentioned above. 
Pupils will have a wonderful time pouring out 
demitasse cups, flower pots, baby mugs, ciga- 
rette boxes, and all kinds of objects that make 
wonderful gifts for family and friends. Send 
3 cents postage for your copy of the new price 
list catalog of Pottery Arts Supply Company, 
Division of Pemco Corporation. Write to Items of 
Interest Editor, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before July 15, 1949. 


* * * 


A WORKSHOP ASSEMBLY of outstanding 
craftsmen will be gathered in Guerneville, Cali- 
fornia, adjoining Armstrong Redwood State Park, 
for a session on painting and design, ceramics, 
metalwork, textile design in weaving, fresco 
technique, and ceramic sculpture. Included in 
the group are the internationally known Franz 
and Marguerite Wildenhain, and a metalsmith 
from Jerusalem who does ornamental metalwork 
for architect Eric Mendelsohn. For additional 
details, write to Registrar, Hexagon House, Pond 
Farm, Guerneville, California. 


* - * 


AN OUTSTANDING DISPLAY of the 
Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild and the 
Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibit will be held at 
Saranac Lake, New York, during the week of 
August 22. It is open to all artists and craftsmen 
in the Adirondack Park Area, and full informa- 
tion may be had by writing to the organization 


above. 


The RIGHT pencil for the RIGHT job 
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Enjoy a vacation and learn a craft 
in picturesque Plymouth Meeting 


POTTERY 


INSTRUCTION 
5 day course e 


OLIVE M. BACH 


Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 


Write for particulars 


Member Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 









Portfolio of 10 NEW Hand- 
bag Patterns, full size, easy 
to follow instructions for 


ansferring, tooling, etc 

LEATHER BELTS No 332 cul’’SL 30. 47N 
No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW 
HANDBAGS, ETC. Western and Novelty Belt 
for gifts, profits, Designs. Set No. 397 only 75¢ 
on prizes oe I teats OG 
’ SENT WIT FIRST 
IT'S FASCINATING ORDER, WRITETODAY 


Leathercraft Headquarters for 31 Years 


OSBORN BROS. ?’%" cic pv 








A COMPLETE LINE OF 





POTTERY SUPPLIES 





KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 


Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
form quality ... Write for catalogue for a complete 
list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 














SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


THE SCULPTOR’S WAY by Brenda Putnam, 
published by Watson-Guptill Publica 
Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, 
Y., is 8 by 11 inches in size, has 357 pages, 
s priced at $7.50. 
this book have been summed up the time 
1 experiences of creative artists of the past, 
ell as those of the author. It is for the student, 
ipplement the necessarily brief attention of 
t school instructor: to relieve the master of 
ng too much time explaining and dem 
The first chapters 


rating basic techniques. 


mple enough to be understood by even 
beginners; the later chapters will be 

1 aiding the girl sculptor who has no 

nity to augment her art school studies by 
ng an apprenticeship in a sculptor’s studio; 
mplete text will guide the older layman wh« 
try his hand at sculpturing in his spare 


Putnam believes that there must be enough 
tice to make one versatile in the various 


echniques—that expression cannot be free 
the artist is completely familiar with his 

é letailed es in anatomy, bone 

é y mode J ting (including 

nze arving directly from stone, wood 


ire 196 illustra- 


AMERICAN QUILTS by Elizabeth Wells 
Robertson, published by the Studio Publica- 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


y 10 inches in size, with 152 pages. 


mance of the Early American pioneers is 

woven in Elizabeth Robertson's new book 
AMERICAN QUILTS. The bed was one of the 
most expensive pieces of furniture of the first 
ints and much work and thought went 

ts furnishings. The many designs of interest 


+} 


he collector and to the semstress will inspire 
juction of fine quilts that will be tomorrow's 
oms, and help keep alive an indigenous 


merican tradition. 


* * * 


SIMPLE EMBROIDERY DESIGN by Hebe 
Cox—a ‘‘How To Do It’’ book published by 
The Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City; priced at $4.00, with 
88 pages, 7!% by 10 inches in size. 

Miss Cox has written her book for the many 
ople who like to embroider but hesitate to 
eate their own ideas. She shows how to derive 
table embroidery designs from the everyday 
bjects about us, starting with very simple ones 
gradually working into more complex 
tterns. A number of finished pieces with quaint 
ons are illustrated. 


(Continued on page 7-a) 
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For Your Summer Art School, Camp 
and Vacation Art Requirements . . . 


. 
FINE ARTIST QUALITY 
COLORS 


IN 
OIL - WATER - PASTEL 


use 


: Artists’ Colors and 


MALF 
OIL and WATER COLORS 
N TUBES 


I 
e 
AQUA PASTEL CRAYONS 
. 
OILS - VARNISHES and ee 


VEHICLES 


° your summer plans may be- 


SKETCH BOXES and 
EASELS 


a 
ARTISTS’ CANVASES 
and CANVAS BOARDS 


Materials 


a complete line of Artists’ Materials for whatever 


-Weber “Fine Artists’ 


Quality” Colors for professional and finest work—eco- 


nomical “Matra” Colors for student requirements— 


° and a whole list of related products for Painting, Sketch- 
FIXATIFS 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 
Man’s earliest stage of art expression seems to have been animal drawings, each a separate unit in itself, 
drawn in charcoal upon cave walls with no seeming relation to any other subject or surrounding background 








Mee 


Though the same phase is apparent in earlier-known and contemporary works, the next stage of art development is typified in the 
paintings of Early Egypt. Images were flat, two-dimensional forms with no half turns, and composed upon a given horizontal in 
; methodical order 
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A page from a late Egyptian alphabet book on papyrus which explains hieroglyphics 


WHAT IS ART? 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK, European Author and Lecturer 


The first of a series of four articles dealing with the development 
of artistic seeing and addressed to the layman as well as the 
teacher and student.—Editor 


CAVE-ART, SUMIRIA AND EARLY EGYPT 


HEN we pronounce the word “ART” we can 
never be sure whether the other person will 
mean the same thing as we do. This seems 

to prove that the appalling confusion in this field is 
extremely widespread. Not long ago, a most dis- 
tinguished art critic wrote that ‘‘. . . there is plenty of 
nonsense being written about art and still more will be 
written about it.’’ In that same article he set forth a 
“theory’’ as to how to evaluate works of art and con- 
fess that, though his theory seems to hold in many 
cases, there are plenty more cases in which it does 
not hold. 

Indeed, the complex problem of art, its causes, 
results, and effects, has many sides but this does not 
mean that there is no way to intelligently approach 
and understand its fundamental nature and various 
aspects. 

True, it does need a lot of thinking, simultaneous 
consideration of many apparently different fields, 


sharp logic, and deep insight. I don’t claim to have 
found the only way to ‘“‘salvation’’ but perhaps the 
following probings and reasonings may help to 
approach our aim. 


Let us tackle the problem with method and pa- 
tience. WHAT IS ART? Essentially it is a two-fold 
activity, in which pure intellect has just as much 
a part as has manual! skill. 


To the intellectual side belongs conscious seeing, 
imagination, sensitivity, emotions, criticism, opinion- 
forming, witticism, also the slippery thing called 
“taste.’’ Each of these items has various side-branches 
and they involve things like home surrounding, 
national and family traditions, customs and habits, 
religion, school- and self-education, and many other 
things. The other side cannot be strictly separated 
from the former but it means methodical training, 
knowledge of materials and tools, incessant practice, 
and the precise co-ordination of mind, nerves, and 
muscles. 


Many people take it for granted that the manual 
skill is the determining factor in this territory. The 
naivete of such belief is too obvious for us to discuss 
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Two children from equal environment and of equivalent 
intelligence were seated side by side and worked with the 
same paints at the same time. Cindy, age 3, concentrates 
her drawing upon cats and rabbits which she scatters spon- 
taneously, painting them right side up, or upside down with 
equal facility. She concentrates on each individual unit as 
in the phase of single syllable expression or of Cave Art. 


at full length. It is, on the other hand, a generally 
accepted fact that art essentially is a form of self- 
expression, which is very true indeed. 


But examining the earliest known art works of 
Homo sapiens, found in the ancient shelters of man, 
or the caves, we cannot help asking some questions 
of ourselves. Those questions are like these: Why did 
those very primitive folks draw and paint? What 
forces might have urged them to produce those 
works of art? What was their aim and purpose with 
them? Disappointing as it be, the answers can be 
merely guesses, they either hold or they don’t. All 
that can be taken for granted and for certain is that 
Troglodites did not draw and paint just for art’s sake. 
Those ‘‘murals’’ were not produced for sheer aesthetic 
pleasure. There must have been a most powerful 
urge as an initiating factor and it was almost certainly 
of emotional character—a tension that can be en- 
dorsed under the cover of magic, or, in a more gen- 
eral sense, superstition. 


With this, we are in the realm of religion. Yes, 
indeed, because superstition consists of imagination 
AND belief. However, it certainly necessitates actual 
and firsthand experiences. There is a similar case 
with small children. They all enjoy the sight of fire. 
Parents may try to teach them to keep away from it 
but with little avail until junior burns himself. That 
experience prevails and sets off a long chain of visions 
in which the fire becomes a fascinating and magic 
symbol of fear, destruction, power, might. 


When Troglodites experienced that, let us say, 
the bison is a terrific opponent, they certainly tried 
to overpower and master it. They must have been 
obsessed with the thought and set to observe the 
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Phyllis, who is in the first grade, does not attempt figures yet, 

but paints animals, houses, and flowers with a preconceived 

notion of orderly two-dimensional arrangement. She always 

starts with the ground line and arranges her subjects in given 

sequence as did the artists in the second phase of art develop- 
ment, or the Sumarian to Egyptian periods. 


feared beast from all possible angles. In their own 
dwelling-places they drew the feared shapes on the 
walls because in doing so they were greatly satisfied 
of thus dominating the enemy also. It was a good 
outlet for the tension, just as children greatly enjoy 


building fires, however fearful the roaring flames may 
be. 


Drawing those animals most probably was similar 
to some mysterious ritual, magic, and we have plenty 
of proof from later periods of human culture history— 
the magicians or artists were respected, as were 
priests and shamans. 


Don't let us forget that the very word “‘culture’’ 
comes from ‘‘culte’’ which is closely connected with 
creed, rites, religion. 


——_—- we may agree upon arts organically 

belonging to man’s spiritual life just as religion, 
creed, superstition, fetishism, or any other forms of 
worship of any kind; for religion, in whatever form, 
is essentially the means for spiritual relaxation, solace, 
or relief. Art is pretty much the same and a lot more, 
too. While religion is a matter of spiritual life, art is a 
bridge between body and soul, affecting the spirit, 
mind, and intellect but also causing physical pleasure 
via the eyes. 


Its history is just as long and rich as that of religions 
and the phases of development (including the various 
“styles’’) are in the closest parallel with the changes 
of creed-life. 

Scores of thousands of facts make it evident that 
the intellectual development of mankind went through 
the same phases and followed the same way as did, 
and does, the intellectual development of the human 














Again compare the 

work of a static and 

normally balanced sec- 

ond grade child at 

Elyria, Ohio to the art 
of Egypt 








individual, even in our day. 


And when saying 
‘‘intellectual,’’ I mean it in the widest possible sense, 
embracing speech, languages, religion, arts, philos- 


ophy, science, and thinking in general. For over 
twenty years I had traveled east, west, north, and 
south, visited countless museums and read extensively 
on culture history—and my thesis outlined above 
seems to hold more firmly than I could ever have 
expected. 


Art being our field, let me demonstrate the fas- 
cinating facts by which we shall find that the many 
scattered items fall into a logical, clear, and orderly 
pattern. 


The tangible reasons behind those art works in the 
caves is undoubtedly firsthand experience, more 
closely, visual experience. The cave-artist drew what 
he actually had seen in flesh and blood reality; in 
other words, what penetrated his mind via the eyes. 
Thus, the fundamental initiating factor was, for him, 


conscious seeing. That much, at least, is beyond 
doubt. 


They observed their “subject matter’’ and they 
observed it as individual units, with no regard to the 
surroundings or the animals’ relationship with other 
visible elements. In those early murals we cannot 
detect any trace of ‘‘environment”’ such as the land- 
scape in which the depicted animals lived—there is 
no tree, grass, rock, sky, or water. Now examine the 
drawings of small children (up to four years of age) 
and you shall see the same ‘‘mentality’’ in them. This 
parallel is striking. It also shows the state of the 
awakening human mind in its very early phase. As 
humans express what they “have inside,”” we can 
take it for granted that at that early state of our in- 
tellectual development we can understand only 
isolated units as such and the world for us is nothing 
more than those noticed units or items without (be- 
coming aware of) any relationship between them. 
Speech being the commonest, or at least the most 
easily controllable form of self-expression, let us 
glance at records concerning junior’s earliest utter- 








There is no “space” in 
any form—the whole 
picture is strictly two- 
dimensional. Look at 
the airplanes—they are 
shown flat just as the 
animals with rather 
“human” faces. Item 
follows item in straight 
line. The balance or 
symmetry is established 
by the fact that the 
animals proceed from 
left to right, as in writ- 
ing the letters, but the 
planes go — right to 
e 





ances. There we are—again isolated units like 
“baby,” “mammy,” ‘“‘food,”’ “cat,” “doggy.” And 
examining the languages of primitive tribes, we find 
the very same thing. (For plural, they repeat the same 
word. In contemporary English, the abbreviation of 
the plural of ‘page’ is ‘“\pp’’—page twice.) Not as 
if our brave Troglodites did not see the trees. They 
certainly did see them. But they could not go as far 
as to compare, to notice the relationship between a 
tree and an animal. All they consciously saw was the 
animal which was the main theme for them, it having 
kept their fantasy at work. The rest had no interest for 
them, it had not caused any emotional tension. 


ND there is something else one cannot fail to 

notice in their works. There is no trace of space 
or third-dimension; neither can we find any reference 
to what we might call ‘two-dimensional thinking.” 
By this I mean some sort of a simple but premeditated 
order. The images of animals are all scattered on the 
given surface in various sizes and proportions, 
presented in horizontal, vertical, and/or upside 
down positions. Again, just like drawings of small 
children. There is no logic at all beyond the pro- 
portions of the separate items. 

Art being just one side of the human intellect and 
spirit, we might say that the parallel demonstrated 
above is just a coincidence. But let us follow the art 
of early mankind and our findings will be more and 
more fascinating. 


From the cave age on, there was a long way to the 
Assyro-Babylonian empire and we have little data 
from the periods in-between. However, the recently 
unearthed Sumirianworks (supposed from 7,000 B.C.) 
in Iraq, reveal the next step. 

Photographs published in this country display 
small figurines described as children’s toys (terra 
cottas) and also a fragment of a painted mural. Sculp- 
tures, by their very nature, are three-dimensional 
works. But the visuality and mentality documented in 

(Continued on page 338) 
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High School students at Gary, Indiana, work on the school grounds. 
Freedom of outdoor sketching can promote independent thinking 


ARE SKILLS AND ART CONFUSED? 


NEOLA JOHNSON 
Gary, Indiana 


E CALL ourselves art educators and we agree 
that art cannot be taught. We teach science 
—the facts we have learned from the scien- 


tists who discovered them. The business of the 
artist is to create. The business of the scientist is to 
find out what is involved in the functions of natural 
law and what the results of these processes are. 
Established scientific facts are the same, no matter 
who uses them. There is nothing creative nor aes- 
thetic about that. Art is the expression of human 
emotions in a medium the artist has selected to be best 
suited to record his idea: or his reaction to a situation. 
This aesthetic process is manifest in the activities of 
the students in the art cla8ses of the public schools. 
If the student is left to his own devices he will dis- 
cover by experimenting with various media, ways 
commensurate with his own skill to execute his idea; 
to express his feeling about a set of circumstances; 
to record an impression or to symbolize his reaction 
to a situation; if we, as art educators, do not set up 
barriers to prevent him from doing so—barriers that 
destroy his sensibilities to the aesthetic impulse to 
create. If we give problems demanding certain tech- 
niques, insist on a method, or tell the student what to 
do and how to do it, then we are only a nuisance in 
the classroom. 


It would be better to spend our time finding means 
to stimulate the emotional reactions of the students 
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to the expressions of nature that manifest themselves 
everywhere, than to waste our time thinking up prob- 
lems and fancy techniques. If the technique is not a 
part of the expression itself, there is no expression at 
all, and only confusion will result. 


I wonder if we have not confused the teaching of 
skills with the teaching of art. The efforts of the 
children to try to reproduce some new technique that 
the teacher has learned will only give them another 
crutch on which to lean, but will give the teacher a 
number of nice things packaged by the dozen, for an 
art exhibit. This canned art cannot be evaluated. 
Skills can only be evaluated as skills and certainly 
have no art value unless they are used by the child 
to express an idea of his own that justifies their use. 
This confusion of ideas as to what art is, I believe is 
one of the most important obstacles standing in the 
way of his intellectual development. If the children 
are still confusing a work of skill with a work of art 
when they are in the seventh or eighth grade, then 
they become frustrated by their own limitations and 
the impulse that motivates their work in the art class 
is always the same; to imitate. To respond emotionally 
in some way to a situation is entirely out of their ex- 
perience. The business of the art teacher is not to 
teach tricks that always work. WE ARE TRYING TO 
TEACH THE CHILDREN TO THINK INDEPENDENT- 
LY. We are training their minds—not their hands. 

















If children are taught in the first grade, or in 
kindergarten, to evaluate their own art work accord- 
ing to their own understanding and experience, they 
will grow emotionally with each aesthetic expression. 
Of course, a child can only record an idea as far as 
his experience and knowledge of the subject is con- 
cerned. The children’s expressions of these emotional 
experiences are the only means at the disposal of the 
art teacher with which she can teach him to evaluate 
his own work. Hearing the child’s own explanation 
of his work helps him to clarify in his own mind his 
thinking on the subject, and also helps the teacher 
to understand what he intended those red and blue 
blobs to be and prevents her from calling them the 
wrong thing, which would be a great disappointment 
to the child and cause much amusement—even 
ridicule—among the others in the classroom. Every 
line and color area has a definite meaning to the 
child, for which he can always give a more lengthy 
explanation than time will allow. Often their explana- 
tions display an amazing sense of perception and 
understanding that they could not communicate to 
us in any other medium but color. 

It may be that if the educators paid as much atten- 
tion to the emotional quotient of the children as they 
do to the intelligent quotient, we might find that the 
I.Q.’s would be surprisingly higher. It is rather pitiful 
for the educators to have to acknowledge that the 
I.Q. of the average college students in our country 
is that of an eleven-year-old child. 
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WEST COAST artist told me that he would be 

reluctant to try to teach young children because 
he would always have the fear of destroying their 
natural reactions to a situation. That can most easily 
be done by those not trained to teach art. Children 
can be taught such things as balance, color, organiza- 
tion, and space relationships in small doses as soon 
as they have developed emotionally enough to recog- 
nize a need for their use to express their own ideas 
more clearly to their own satisfaction. Each teacher 
will have to find her own devices to teach the children 
to evaluate their own work, commensurate with the 
needs of the group and based on the cultural back- 
ground of the community. 


If we establish a certain degree of self-confidence in 
the students and inspire them to go ahead with cour- 
age and to work until they have satisfied themselves, 
the results will also be most satisfying to the art 
teacher. The business of the art teacher is to help 
the students discover the aesthetic values to be found 
in their everyday experiences from which they will 
find lasting enjoyment and will enrich their emotional 
capacity to react to an aesthetic ‘situation. A child 
must be taught to respect the expressions of other 
children. This respect, some recognition of his own 
efforts, and a little encouragement, will produce 
results most gratifying to the art teacher and will be a 
real contribution to the appreciation of the Fine Arts 
in America. 





Painting and sculpture by Gary, Indiana, high school students prove 
the merit of emphasis on aesthetic expression, rather than skill 
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THE NATURAL AND THE DECORATIVE 


ATCHING children day by day brings great 
|W. rewards in understanding principles of 

teaching. Some children like one kind of 
art. Others like another. How wrong it becomes, 
then, for any teacher to impose her style on all 
children in one class. 

We can follow the natural and decorative trend in 
art through the ages in manuscripts, on cathedrals, 
in sculpture, and painting. We see in our own times 
some artists working in one way, some in another. 

When Chuck made his sketch he said, ‘Do you 
understand it? There is a palisade, with the river 
below. The highway is above the river. The train 
track is above that. I showed cars in the distance, too.”’ 

When a child of ten years succeeds in showing us 
all of those things in one picture it is achievement. 
Steve, the boy who sketched the tracks, goes off week 
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JESSIE TODD 


University of Chicago 


ends and observes the working of the trains. Every 
Monday he comes back telling more facts he has dis- 
covered. He buys model trains and paints scenery to 
put behind the toy electric trains. Chuck and Steve 
are using their sketching to clarify ideas. 

Look now at the sketches by Freyda and Muriel. 
They have made decorations. Even their names have 
a decorative feeling. 

A children’s art class is a place for them to grow. 
They grow by working out their ideas. The wise 
teacher encourages each. One section of the bulletin 
board may be used for sketches that will show ideas 
and tell other people how trains work, how ‘“‘highways 
are above rivers and train tracks are above highways.”’ 
Another section may show decorative sketches that 
need not tell how things work but may be very inter- 
esting to see. 











DOROTHY SCHICK, Teacher 


HOW WE DRAW GROUPS OF PEOPLE 





EVA L. KELLER, Art Supervisor 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


RT teachers at all grade levels find that boys 
and girls avoid drawing a crowd of people, 
people standing close together, behind each 

other, and in many different positions. When asked 


why they avoid doing so, they invariably answer, “‘It's 
too hard,’’ or ‘‘We have never been taught how.” 


So our Art Supervisor suggested an approach which | 


has been successful with the pupils of our second 
grade. We make a study of the shapes of heads, color 
of skin and hair, and how the boys and girls comb 
their hair. Then we draw a group of heads—as many 
as each pupil wishes. Those who are not so sure of 


themselves usually draw about five, the others find a 
great challenge in drawing many more. 


The next step was to draw the bodies, arms, and 
legs, using ovals. We drew those in the foreground 
first, since they would hide those farther back, and 
dressed them. Then we played a game: ‘‘What can 
you see of the other boys and girls?” 


After the figures were completed, the children 
added anything they wished to make a complete 
picture, gave their picture a name, and decided it was 
fun to draw a crowd of people. 
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The child of the upper elementary grades is concerned with things 
that touch his life—the community with its shops and workers 


ART TODAY IN THE UPPER 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


RT education in the upper elementary grades 
differs from that of the lower grades only in 
enrichment and broadening of subject matter. 

Naturally, there is improved technique, more critical 
observation, higher standards, and greater interest 
in utilitarian projects; but the end to be attained is 
creative expression that will make for fuller and more 
satisfying living. Initiative, observation, and imagina- 
tion are developed; and through creating freely, the 
boy or girl learns to express ideas in art as easily as he 
speaks. It is not artistic ability that is the goal, but the 
development of the whole child. 


Art today is emotional. It is of a more subtle type 
than that of a decade ago. It probes the very roots of 
creative expression, and reveals the personality of the 
object. It adds a subtle touch that brings it to life. 
An elephant is not merely an animal in its natural 
habitat—it is a particular elephant that is the product 
of the mind of the child; and it typifies the trait it is 
supposed to portray—weight, anger, joy, endurance. 
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The qualities of an article for sale are dramatized in 
poster art, and use delicate hues to create the im- 
pression of fragrance if it happens to be face-powder 
or perfume; for lines and colors suggest more subtly 
the article than words can tell. 


Imagination becomes less active in the fourth grade 
where a sort of transition takes place and the child 
grows more critical as a result of past observation and 
improved technique. He desires to please, and to use 
adult standards and methods to which he has been 
exposed in books and newspapers. To accomplish his 
purpose, he turns to copying; and it is at this stage 
especially that careful guidance must be given. The 
imaginative quality must be fostered, and originality 
encouraged. The child must understand that copying 
hampers creative expression. He must believe that his 
own ideas, developed in his own way, are distinctly 
worth-while and a valuable contribution to the group. 
By recognition of his efforts, the confidence in his 
ability to create is strengthened, and his interest in art 

















“The Elephant That Went Shopping” 

was drawn in ten minutes—which 

shows how readily hands and minds 
work when properly motivated 
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increased. Asa result, he will draw more readily, and ° 


his technique will improve. 


In plannjng projects for upper elementary grades, 
the pupil's interest must be enlisted by having him 
help select subjects which will appeal to his imagina- 
tion. Too often the teacher decides arbitrarily on a 
subject without consulting the wishes of those who 
will catry it out—heavy titles such as EDUCATION or 
INDUSTRY—which are above the child's head and are 
not of his immediate world. Unless his drawings illus- 
trate a vital experience to him—one in which he feels 
he is a participant, or unless a movie or story has 
stimulated him to want @p express it in pictures, it is 
best omitted, and another subject suggested by the 
children themselves. The child is concerned with 
















(Below) 

A form of humor in which animals 

frolic is one idea which intrigues the 

imagination of the upper elementary 
student 














things that touch his life—his family and the home 
activities, the community with its shops and workers, 
his pets, his recreations, his secret longings. His inter- 
ests also reach out to other peoples, to science and 
invention, and on into the delightful realm of youth— 
the world of fantasy. 

A form of humor in which animals frolic is one aide 
that intrigues his imagination. He likes to dress up the 
creatures that he draws, and transport them to his 
everyday world—the kangaroos’ tea-party, cats at 
school, monkeys at a picnic, Mrs. Elephant shopping. 
In the excitement of designing hats and bags, and 
planning humorous situations, technique is forgotten 
and takes care of itself. Animals are visualized in all 
positions and in various sorts of costumes. GOING 
TO CHINA seemed an appropriate title for either 
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the little hen that was enjoying her short life before 
being served on a platter, or for the worm that was 
hurrying out of her way. 


ARTOONS showing animals in action are other 
projects that have appeal. The snappy sayings 
and original titles inspire quick thinking, and motivate 
English. When the boy who drew a mouse swinging 
on a cat's tail was asked what the mouse said, he an- 
swered without hesitation, ‘May I tail along?” 


Boys and girls of the upper elementary grades 
adore drawing their own impressions of people—the 
fruit peddler, a tough guy, a hen-pecked husband. 
They like to picture fantastic and impossible happen- 
ings such as the cow that flew to the moon, people 
from Mars, mermaids and mermen, and giants. Then, 
after soaring in the clouds awhile, they like to come 
back to earth and draw themselves and their class- 
mates as realistically as they can. 

The design quality of a picture should have em- 
phasis. Toadstools are decorative, and may be painted 
in rich purples and orange. Figures placed one be- 
hind the other add interest and depth; and colors 
and lines should be used to create definite moods and 
impressions. The strokes should be free, loose, and 


sketchy to evidence ease of expression and joy in 
working. 

Backgrounds should be subordinate to the main 
theme, but equally as interesting as the rest of the 
picture. They may be filled with related objects that 
give the setting. They may have a high skyline to 
show as little as possible of uninteresting sky and 
more ground; the sky may be broken by pleasing 
cloud shapes; or the empty spaces may be filled with 
interesting textures such as dots, lines, or splashes. 


With ideas bubbling over into original design, it is 
easy to stimulate growth in all the various phases of 
art. By calling attention to methods used by well 
known painters, such as texture, contrast, design, 
unity, center of interest, rhythm and movement, 
repetition, mood, personality, and rich, vibrant color, 
the art principals generally recognized can be made 
a part of the child’s own method of working. 

It is art education that helps one to see beauty 
around him. It makes him thrill to the rhythmic 
swaying of the grass, and to appreciate beauty in 
such humble things as toads and insects. It was crea- 
five imagination that brought to life the magic won- 
ders of science; and it is art that will fit the girl and 
boy for better, happier, richer living. 


Then, after soaring on the clouds awhile, students of the upper elementary grades will 
come back to earth and depict themselves and classmates as realistically as they can 
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The thickness of upward growing branches and twigs 
combined cannot be thicker than the tree trunk itself 


GUIDANCE IN 
THE ART CLASS 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


ORN between the fear to influence a child too 
T much or too little, the modern art teacher faces 

the difficult task of developing skill and talent 
while preserving individuality. The perception of a 
child differs from that of an adult—should he draw 
attention to what he considers a mistake in a drawing? 
Or should he confine himself to only provide the 
medium for art expression? 


To know when to speak and when to be silent, the 
art teacher has to know more than his subject. For 
instance, he has to remember that it is not his concern 
to improve a drawing but rather, to improve the child's 
ability to draw. Therefore, anything the teacher 
might say that could confuse a child does more harm 
than good; (for instance, suggestions for three- 
dimensional representation while the child's per- 
ception is as yet two-dimensional) while anything the 
teacher may say that will awake interest, foster 


understanding, and strengthen imagination, is bene- 
ficial. 





How does this work out in practice? First, an ex- 
ample for the negative. It shall be assumed that a 
teacher has asked his students to draw a tree. He 
really has in mind to have them draw a storm scene 
that includes trees and he wants to prepare the 
children with this study. All of the group have seen 
trees, and the teacher hopes that they will remember. 


The outcome is disappointing. The trees look like 
stocks adorned with toothpicks and the teacher won- 
ders whether he should criticize—and show how it 
should be done—or whether this would serve to dis- 
courage his students and induce them to imitate. 
Finally, he decides that drawing a storm scene would 
be much too difficult for the class and the subject is 
dropped. Except for the manual exercise, time thus 
spent must be regarded as lost. The children do not 
profit in self-reliance and understanding; rather, will 
acquire a feeling of incompetence. 


To achieve a positive result, the subject has to be 
approached in a different manner. For instance, using 
the same example, the teacher will first ask the chil- 
dren what kind of trees they know, how each differs 
from the other. By being specific, the teacher at 
once is creating interest. Each of the children remem- 
bers a certain tree and would like to talk about it. 


The teacher listens to a few of these descriptions, 
then goes on to clarify the subject. He asks, ‘‘What 
is the thickest part of a tree? What comes next? And 
what next? From where does the stem come? From 
where, the branches? From where, the twigs? Where 
does everything come from? If everything grows out 
of the stem, dividing into smaller and smaller parts, 
all the thicknesses of upward growing branches and 
twigs combined, measured at any height of the tree, 
cannot be thicker than the stem itself. Is that right?’ 


S is news to the children. The tree comes to life. 
It grows before their eyes. They all would like to 
draw now, but the teacher is holding them back. 
Seeing their enthusiasm, he wants to make the most 
of it. He decides to have the storm scene pictured 
without preliminary drawings. For that purpose he 
has to prepare his students for the representation of 
space. Realizing that only two-dimensional inter- 
pretation is possible, according to the age of the 
children, and that space will be realized as one plane 
behind the other, the teacher continues to ask ques- 
tions, ‘When you see several trees, which tree will 
appear larger, the one nearer to you or the one that is 
father away?” “If one tree stands behind another, 
can you see both of them clearly?’ ‘‘Which will partly 
cover the other?”’ 


The stem of a tree is drawn on the blackboard 
(taking care to start from the ground upward) and one 
of the children has to draw a horizontal line where 
the stem begins on the ground. Then the teacher 
questions again, “If a tree stands nearer to you than 
this one, would it stand in front of this line or in back 
of this line?”’ 
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The children think the answer is easy; yet, later, 
they remember it when it prevents them from drawing 
the branches of a tree standing in the background 
across a foreground object. 


Finally, the teacher is ready to approach the real 
issue: ‘You know what a tree looks like when it is 
quiet,’ he says, “but do you know what happens to 
it when there is a storm?” 


“The wind blows, it pulls and tears. It can’t do 
much to the bulky stems. Some branches are too 
heavy to bend, a few will break, and the twigs blow 
with the wind, and so do the leaves! Many are carried 
away. The air is full of leaves and twigs and dust. 
The sky is dark and the clouds are horribly near. But 
somewhere in the distance the sky is light and one 
can see everything clearly, abnormally clearly, and 
suddenly the wind is mixed with rain... .” 


The children begin to work. Some start directly 
with a paint brush, others, with crayons or pencils. 
They work feverishly, making the minutes count. 
(Where a more thorough technique is employed, 
details are carried out at succeeding art lessons.) 


To be sure, there are many ‘‘mistakes’’ when the 
task is done. But those mistakes can be understood 
and, in many instances, corrected by the children 
themselves. None forgets the experience, and from 
then on looks at a tree with different eyes. 


While in this second case the major part of the 
introductory art lesson is spent by preparing the sub- 
ject, the remaining short working period, charged 
with interest, understanding, and atmosphere, proves 
more productive than the whole but empty hour of the 


first case. The teacher does not have to touch the 
student’s work. He uses his influence only to open 
the student's eyes, sharpen his mind, and stimulate 
his imagination. 








A horizontal line is drawn where 
the stem begins on the ground 





WHAT IS ART? 


(Continued from page 329) 


those works are definitely two-dimensional because we cannot 
detect any half-turns in the figures—they all are made for frontal 
or lateral inspection (in face and profile) there being no diagonal 
in any of them in any form (quarter or three-quarter position). 
This same thing holds true for the painted mural, too. There is 
a row of marching figures on it (probably priests) shown in side 
view, or profile, one following the other in a straight row. The 
images are flat, no shadow nor any indication of relief. 

Though strictly two-dimensional, those early works are already 
coordinated—they are consciously composed, which shows a 
remarkable intellect, logical thinking and planning at this period. 
The haphazard disorderedness of cave art belongs to the remote 
past. . 

Humans were living in organized society, their religious life 
also had its orderly shape with set rites, the Sumirs had observed 
celestial bodies and laid down the foundations of geometry 
and mathematics. It would be easy to say that searching the skies 
certainly involves third dimension. It indeed does for us, but 
there is no evidence of the Sumirs having been conscious of 
certain taken-for-granted facts having anything to do with actual 
third dimension. They built huge palaces, obviously in space. 
But also, cavemen were moving about in space; also animals were 
and are moving in space. . 

Sumirs also had a system of writing. Their characters were 
placed in orderly sequence, in a row; like their painted figures or 
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else their painted figures were placed in rows like their written 
characters or ‘‘types.”’ 

For writing, one must be accustomed to a given order which 
resupposes the awareness of two dimensions. And that very same 
presupposed awareness is the requirement for our children when 
they are to be sent to school. The human buds’ intellect is that 
much ripe for the simple coordination when they are six years 
old. They must have the necessary amount of personal experience 
and previous training which enables them to feel at home in 
attaching two things in a given order. Not as if a child at that age 
would be entirely safe in the three-dimensional world, but at least 
they, by then, can speak in coherent sentences instead of isolated 
words, their minds are “‘intelligent’’ enough to embrace a 
given, however limited, continuity and keep to it. When six years 
old, they are in their ‘‘early Egyptian” phase. 

Egypt took over where the Sumirs (and their victors, Assyro- 
Babylonians) left off. They took over and went a long step farther, 
too. 

As is known, they established the kind of writing known 4s 
“hieroglyphics."'' That actually is picture Writing. The char- 
acters are simplified images of things seen, such as birds, man, 
woman, animals, and soon. The basic ideas thus communicated 
were objective presentations of the same things but later, by 
partial changing and by the rearrangement of the symbols, abstract 
ideas also could be thus forwarded and understood. This kind 
of: self-expression necessitates a generally even level of intellect, 
identical personal experiences by every individual, leaving the 


(Continued on page 8-a) 





















































EDGAR ALWIN PAYNE 


EDGAR ALWIN PAYNE was born in Washburn, 
Mo., March 1, 1881. He grew up in the Ozarks where 
his love of mountains and his deep feeling for Nature 
were engendered. He left home at an early age 
because his father objected to his becoming an 
artist, and earned his living first as a house painter, 
then as a sign-painter—a scene painter, becoming 
one of the best in the business at that time—a mural 
painter. Always studying landscape in his spare 
time, although he attended the Art Institute of 
Chicago for a short time, he went directly to Nature 
for inspiration and instruction, so he was mainly 
self-taught. 

He made his first sketching trip to California in 
1911, spending several months in Laguna Beach, 
painting with such early timers as Norman St. Clair, 
Hanson Putuff, returning again in 1915. In 1917 he 
brought with him a contract to paint a mural for the 
corridors of eleven floors of the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. He was assisted in this mammoth under- 
taking by such artists as Conrad Buff, Peter Neilson, 
Jack Wilkingson Smith, and Grayson Sayre. 26,000 
square yards of canvas and 67,000 pounds of white 
lead were used in the project. It was finished in four 
months and they all packed up their sketching kits 
and moved in a body to Laguna Beach, where 
they painted outdoors all winter. 

Mr. Payne and his wife and daughter were so 
charmed with Laguna that they built a house there 





and made it their home for several years. It was - ; : % ' Pes et 
then that Edgar Payne conceived the idea of the Mos - “od Ln as, Ae 
Art Gallery—became its founder and the first presi- : ee to ee . ee ok LTS 


dent of the Art Association. It was at that time that 
he made his first trip to the high Sierras, returning 
again and again throughout the rest of his life. 

The spring of 1922 to the fall of 1924 was spent 
traveling and painting about Europe. He was awarded 
an honorable mention in the Paris salon of 1923 which 


Peaks of Townay 
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Solitude’s Enchantment 


contained over 7,000 paintings from all over the world. And in the spring of 
1924 he held an exhibition in the Jaques Seligmann Galleries in the Palais 
Sagan in Paris. 

In 1929 he won the Ranger Fund Purchase Award at the National Academy 
of New York City. Other awards have been The Martin Kahn Prize at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute; gold and silver medals at the State Fairs at Sacramento; 
purchase prizes, Southwest Museum; a prize at the Los Angeles Museum; and 
several others, the last being a prize from the California Art Club in the 
spring of 1947, just at the time of his death. 

He had lived in many places—Arkansas, Texas, Mexico, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, New York, Paris, and Rome. He painted with great feeling and 
insight the hills and trees of Southern California, the ocean and coast at 

; Laguna Beach and Carmel, the High Sierras, and the Canadian Rockies, the 
French and Swiss Alps, the French and Italian Riviera, the fishing boats of 
Italy and France, the mesas and skies of New Mexico, and the Grand 
Canyon de Chelley of Arizona were all subjects for his active brush. 
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q!CTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


EDGAR ALWIN PAYNE 
Author — “COMPOSITION OF OUTDOOR PAINTING” 


HE term ‘‘Composition’’ originally meant the 
composite of all the factors in painting. For 
instance, we say, “Composition,’’ ‘“Drawing,”’ 

“Values,"’ ‘“‘Color,’’ and “the application of pigment.” 
Composition embodies or includes the whole process 
from the first mental concept to the last stroke on the 
pictured surface. The main purpose of composing is, 
of course, the unification of each factor, as well as 
bringing all of the factors into a unified whole. The 
first and last requisite in fine pictorial work is that it 
must have unity or harmony. Though there may be 
diversified opinions as to what constitutes unity or 
harmony, there is enough agreement and flexibility 
in the term to assume understanding. 


Good composition or a well organized design is 
the first and last consideration. If the picture does not 
“hold together’ everything is spoiled, so at the very 
beginning the artist should make many small pencil 
sketches and arrive at least at a general idea as to 
just what particular design is best suited to a given 
view or subject. This is very important. There must 
be a good foundation in the first structure, otherwise 
there is likely to be trouble during the rest of the work 
on the picture. The pencil notes are the mental con- 
cept brought to visual form. Keeping the mental 
picture without pencil notes is more difficult than one 
might think. These help to keep one to a central idea. 
A big main idea is settled, then we will be assured the 
rest of the work can be direct and spontaneous—a 
real enjoyment. 


Like studying Art in the larger sense, studying 
Composition demands an indirect approach—that is, 
an analysis and study of the factors which contribute 
to a pleasing unification—the artistic balance of un- 
equal measures; variety in line, colors, and values; 
repetition and contrast. No rules for employing these 
can be given, only principles for guidance. Many are 
looking for short cuts and easy methods or formulas 
for choosing good composition or unity, and then 
many say that there are no “musts” or “‘must-nots’’— 
no restrictions whatever to hamper freedom of ex- 
pression. But this is not true—there are many, and 
important ones, too. One excellent and indispensible 
rule is that the outdoor painter should study and paint 
Nature as often as possible. This does not mean that 
he should worship the literal of what he sees, but use 
the truth there, select, reject, and use the imagina- 
tion; put something of himself into his pictorial effort. 
It is remarkable the variety that Nature offers, not only 
in composition, but the varied forms in masses and 
smaller forms. 
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“A great American painter, he sees and feels the great beauty 
in simple landscapes.” 
—Chicago Evening Post 


“Mr. Payne’s work produces a profound impression when he 
depicts eternal snow on the great mountain peaks.” 
—The Matin—Paris 


“Mr. Payne has a veritable genius for color and an astonishing 
virility of style. His mountains are real, rugged, and colorful.” 
—New York Herald 





Artistic balance or the balance of unequal measures 
is an important factor or principle of composing. At 
the very beginning the canvas should be laid out so 
that the main areas are unequal, not nearly so, but 
definitely so. The horizon must be kept away from 
the center of the canvas. Groups of trees or other 
objects should vary in size. Perhaps you will find in a 
given view two groups that are nearly the same size, 
then what is to keep you from changing one or the 
other group to suit your needs? 


OMPOSING demands consideration for the third 

dimension as well as for the upright and lateral 
dimensions. Lateral lines signify repose, vertical 
ones, dignity—and curved ones, rhythm or movement. 
Oblique ones, opposition. Lines like other factors 
should be varied. Too many straight lines give a 
static feeling, while too many curved ones are likely 
to make the eye move too quickly. It is remarkable 
how much influence line may have on composition. 
Unless the picture is a purely linear design, lines 
should never be lengthy or too distinct. Of course, 
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there are many objects like houses or boats, where it 
is difficult to break lines, but even here, edges may be 
softened and accented. Long lines (unbroken) run- 
ning off the canvas lead the eye out of the picture. 
Long, unbroken lines should not exist in a good 
picture. Lines need to be properly handled to create 
a quality of charm and greatness to a work. The 
significance of line is an abstract principle that can 
greatly aid the imagination in creating fine quality. 
Long, vertical lines, when the horizon is low, give a 
feeling of majesty and grandure to trees and moun- 
tains. 


The principle of variety in masses is very essential. 
Everyone who has had experience in composing or 
painting knows the charm and quality that comes from 
keeping the large masses intact, that is, keeping them 
well defined and selecting subjects where the masses 
are big. A few large areas with a few small areas is 
much more effective than a picture that is cluttered up 


with a lot of small masses. The selecting of masses can 
be overdone or underdone, there is less likelihood of 
the latter than the former, for three masses, objects, or 
areas are the minimum that can be used successfully 
for balance. The law of unequal measures applied 
absolutely. The principle of variety enters here, for 
unless these masses or areas have variety or are made 
otherwise interesting within themselves, the picture 
will lack charm and quality as a whole. Of course, 
there are many fine pictures painted with small 
areas. Many good painters have the ability to create 
fine works in this way, but there is undeniable charm 
in pictures where the areas are kept large and simple. 


Students should not become too discouraged if this 
unity of composition, line, values, and color does not 
come easily. In time, when they are able to feel 
“instinctively,’’ and the hands become more obedient 
to this inherent feeling, they will realize that their 
continued efforts have not been in vain. 
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Things to be Avoided in Composing 
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° Rad‘tating Line 
FORMS OF COMPOSITION FORMS OF COMPOSITION 


These four groups of sea and landscape sket-=hes illustrate the varied types 
of pictorial composition. Edgar Payne has classified and assembled the 
subject in a very lucid and understanding way—a clear exposition of 
composition for art students and artists. No amount of facile or clever 
“painting technique’”’ can produce a good picture if the arrangement or 
the composition of the subject is at fault. The foundation or structural 
art planning of a picture is primarily important. 
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Sails of Chioggia 





Fishing Fleet 


Twenty miles south of Venice is located Chioggia, the largest fishing town 
of Italy. Edgar Payne was enchanted by this group of boats at the wharf, 
their sails hoisted to the light breeze, drying for another trip to the 
Mediterranean. The fishing fleet of red and green boats with sails of dull 
yellow and grayed-red created intriguing color notes for the artist. 


The land-locked harbor of Camaret is across the bay from Brest and many 
tuna fishermen as well as sardine and mackerel smacks use this harbor. 


The "Fishing Fleet’’ and ‘French Boats’’ show the Breton craft operated 
by sturdy sailors from the harbors of Concarneau. Edgar Payne's facile 
brush caught this colorful action, composing a pleasing arrangement of 
seaside life in the Old World. 





Boats of Camaret 





French Boats 


Edgar Payne 


School Arts, June 1949 


The first and most important consideration in composing or painting 
pictures is a thorough knowledge of all of the factors and principles; 
their purposes, limitations, and possibilities. Often one factor may 
destroy another. For instance, the use of analogous color may be 
employed to the extent that the picture becomes a monochrome, 
destroying the essential color variety. The complimentary color 
harmony of Orange-Red and Blue-Green in this subject enhances 
the entire subject. 


Brittany Boats 








Frank H. Meyers Foaming Point 








In this subject the active changing movements of the surf and the 

impulse of the booming waves as they exploded against the rocks 

was deftly recorded by Frank H. Meyers. His brush technique is 

staccato” in movement... his picture is one of dancing waves. 

No part of the picture was retouched or repainted. It was finished 
when the artist left the beach. 
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Four outdoor sketches of the Monterey Coast by Pedro deLemos. 
These compositions of land and sea were made on location with 
dark pencil outline and pastel crayon on gray toned papers. 
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BATIK PAINTING 


KATHARINE TYLER BURCHWOOD 
Chicago 


enjoyable experience. First, the pupil decides on 

an idea to which he desires to give original aes- 
thetic form, as Birthday Party Table—Ballet Dancers. 
Whatever subject he selects must be expressed with 
an individual and intangible quality of feeling. Our 
young artists are not concerned too much with photo- 
graphic fidelity. They begin work with a light char- 
coal sketch on large paper where a general spread 
or lay-out of the idea marks the positions of objects 
in natural size. The sketch takes on definite outline 
with indication of areas to be filled with certain colors. 


T= making of a decorative batik composition is an 


Next, consideration is given to the variations of the 
depths of these color masses which are painted with 
tempera. Deep Alizarin, Crimson-madder, and 
French Blue give a rich staining color composition 
and produce harmonious contrast in the Birthday 
Party Table. The darker color shades are further 
charged by emphatic use of shadows on objects. 


The aim is always for broad effects produced with. 


large, bold brush strokes. Much may be learned 
about shadows and the distribution of light by a 
method of simplication. A cone form which has a con- 
tinuous curving surface, clearly exemplifies the high 
light, shadow and cast-shadow. These are represented 
by values which pass from light to darker half-tones 
of shadow, as the roundness of the form turns. Modi- 
fied tones are used with a narrow band of reflected 








light over the very edge of the form. Fine manage- 
ment of pigments, tints, shades, and just appraisement 
of the subtleties of color are encouraged in this man- 
ner. 


A GOOD quality paper—white, rough-grained— 
which will stand water, sponging, and wiping 
with blotter and cloth, is recommended. A large 
brush aids quick painting of areas with descision and 
the pigment can be scumbled with bold manipula- 
tion. This gives an individualistic effect of strong color 
and encourages original maneuvers on the part of the 
pupil. The painting should be allowed time to become 
bone dry. Next it is covered with india ink and again 
left to dry. A good brush should never be dipped in 
india ink as this will spoil it and a practical sug- 
gestion is to use only old brushes for this. After the 
india ink has dried, the picture is immersed in a sink 
filled with water. When removed from the bath, it is 
dried with blotter, sponge, or cloth. It may be re- 
touched later by applying paint with heavy touches 
resembling the impasto method used in oil painting 
on canvas. Advantage should be taken of spots left 
accidentally, for they often help the general effect. 
Shadows may be accented to secure a rhythmic color 
movement. The batik method always produces a rich, 
textural quality. 
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PAPER 


MARGO LYON 
Palo Alto, California 


MATERIALS 


Brown or black drawing ink 
White and colored tempera paint 
White paper 


USES 


Portfolio or book covers 
For covering small boxes 
Gift paper 


Batiked paper is easily made and has a number of 
interesting uses. First, draw a design, or a unit of a 
design, which can be repeated to make an all-over 
pattern. Try to avoid large, plain spaces. Varied 
textures will make your design more interesting and 
will make it look more like a batik. 


When your design is ready, paint in all the parts 
that you want to remain white, or to be colored, with 
tempera paint. When this is done, allow the paint 





to dry thoroughly. This is important. When the paint 
is very dry, paint right over the entire design with 
black or brown drawing ink. This must be done 
quickly, with light, even strokes, and plenty of ink, 
in order to disturb the tempera as little as possible. 
Do not work over any part twice. Now let your ink 
dry thoroughly. When you are sure that the ink is 
dry, hold your paper under a gentle stream of water, 
or submerse it in a pan of water. The ink-covered 
tempera will start to flake off of the paper. Gentle 
brushing with a soft brush will hasten the process. 
All the spaces or lines that were not covered with 
tempera will be dark. Spaces covered with white 
tempera will be white, and spaces covered with 
colored tempera will have a stain of color left after the 
main coating of the paint has washed away. Hang 
the wet batik up to dry. You will find that there are a 
number of irregularities in your finished batik, where 
the ink has leaked through the tempera. This adds to 
the charm and makes it look more like a batik. 
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SCULPTURE 


A once popular craft with traders and collectors in the North, ‘Black Slate’’ carvings 
by Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Island is being perpetuated by interested natives 





STONE 
ARTISTS IN ARGILLITE 


LYN HARRINGTON 


Toronto, Canada 


OR over a century, black “‘slate’’ carvings done 

by the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte 

Islands, British Columbia, have been popular 
with traders and collectors. Beginning about 1820 as 
items of trade, the carvings became prized for their 
own sake, and eventually the craft developed great 
beauty. Ceremonial bowls, amulets, pipes, and totem 
poles were fashioned in excellent carving. The min- 
iature totem poles conventionalized the figures which 
later appeared on the highly elaborate potlatch totem 
poles carved from bright red cedars. 


The art has now died down to one of two old men, 
who give it part-time attention. A few young men 
turn sporadic and half-hearted interest to the slate- 
carving—but it is less profitable than their fishing 
boats. The book ends and ash trays they produce are 
‘inferior to the work done by their forefathers. 


A hopeful note is sounded in that one of the older 
men, Louis Collison, whose father and grandfather 
did good carving, and who is the best of today’s 
carvers, is teaching the youngsters of Skidegate 
Mission the old craft. 


Louis Collison, whose father and grandfather did good 
carving, hopes to inspire a resurge of interest in the craft 
among the younger people of Queen Charlotte Islands 


A dull quality of the shale shows up in this roughed-out carving ot 
a miniature totem pole, and homemade tools produce remarkable results 


PA 
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To give argillite the dark, glossy finish, graphite is shaved from a lumber crayon and mixed with vaseline 


Argillite, a carbonaceous shale, is called ‘slate’ 
familiarly, or more formally Haidite, jadite, nephrite, 
and indurated clay. The deposit is found on the 
Slatechuck Mountains, some thirteen miles up Skide- 
gate Inlet—there, and nowhere else on the coast. 

It requires a tedious journey up a tangled mountain 
trail, packing heavy tools in, and heavier slate out. 
Pick, shovel, chisel, and crowbar go into action on the 
deposit which varies considerably in quality. The 
argillite is fairly soft when first quarried, and easily 
carved. It hardens when exposed to air, and becomes 
very brittle. In order to keep it workable, the Indians 
coat it with glue or bury it in the earth of their back- 
yards, to keep the air out and the moisture in. 

The block of argillite is sawed by ordinary carpen- 
try saws into approximately the required size, and the 
carver chisels or gouges away the material not re- 
quired. Collison’s tools are homemade, since he 
found woodworking tools too large. 

The argillite is dull, dark gray when carving is com- 
plete. It gains its characteristic shiny black appear- 
ance from an application of shoe polish, or of vaseline 
mixed with graphite from a lumber pencil. This is 
rubbed in, and the whole polished with a shoe brush. 

The Canadian government has reserved the 
deposit exclusively for native use. As the Department 
of Indian Affairs is anxious that the craft should sur- 
vive, both as a matter of pride to the natives, and a 
source of income to them. 

Louis Collison hopes to refute the idea now prev- 
alent among the young Indians that the native prac- 
tices of the past will widen the gap between them and 
the white man. He hopes to inspire a resurge of 
interest and pride in native craftsmanship that may 
produce works of art equivalent to those of the past. 


A shoe brush brings up a lustre on the carved argillite. This 
small totem pole, carved by an untaught fisherman, shows 
the inherent design ability of these people 
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Around the cluttered clay table, youngsters work out their 
own ideas in animals, figures, ash trays, and other small 
pottery forms 


Robert is energetic and likes to do violent animals like tigers, 
which are seldom created in repose. This tiger is about to 
spring from a crouched position 


Paul, who never models just a single figure but always 
works in groups, creates a sculpture form involving rabbits 


Three Lions 
Two amazed young researchers discover 
the response of soft clay to the rolling pin 


LET THE CLAY FALL WHERE IT MAY 


Casual classes in clay modeling are conducted by Mrs. Erna 
Weill of Kew Gardens, Long Island, where children from the 
neighborhood, ranging in age from six to sixteen, congregate at 
Mrs. Weill’s Sculpture Studios every afternoon and there are per- 
mitted, with gentle guidance, to ply this flexible medium. 

A sculptor herself, Mrs. Weill says, ‘Stimulate the child, but 
never interfere with his work. His designs should be his own, 
never copied. Let your child have the fun of discovery; let him 
express his own ideas and feelings, and you will find his own work 
original and full of beauty... .” 

Adapting to clay modeling the ‘‘scribble’’ method of drawing is 
Mrs. Weill’s newest teaching idea. She says that the clay coils 
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every child likes to roll lend themselves to spontaneous “scribbed 
designs.’ “They fall the way they come,’’ Mrs. Weill explains. 


Materials are a few pounds of moist potter's clay, orange sticks, 
a metal nail file, a penknife, a rolling pin, a potato masher, a meat 
mallet, and countless other devices that may be filched from the 
kitchen when mother isn’t looking. 


Mrs. Weill, in addition to her indoor studio, uses the backyard 
when the weather is good. When there is no backyard, or no back 
porch, she suggests the kitchen as a work place. A piece of oil- 
cloth, spread newspapers, and a pail of water for hand washing, 
will help to keep the house or schoolroom tidy. 











CLAY IN THE FOURTH GRADE 


JESSIE TODD, University of Chicago 


E MEND our ways as teachers when we watch children at 
work. We can’t make conclusions by seeing a few children 
working for a few weeks or a few months. When we watch 

them, however, year after year in free period when everyone does 
exactly as he wishes, certain generalizations in their behavior are 
evident. 

First of all, no medium in the school is more popular than clay. 

Children need lots of clay—not just small pieces. 

A room is not spotless when clay is used. Small pieces fall on 
the floor and crumble into dust. The floor may be washed once a 
week. If children are told too often to keep every speck of clay off 
of the floor they will decide to not use clay at all. 

The fun comes in choosing one’s own subject. 


No one needs to tell a child to use both hands—he naturally does 
so 


There is no use to tell a child that he must start with a large lump 
of clay and pull out arms and legs. The teacher may demonstrate 
this method and have the children work in this way for several 
lessons. Some children, like Allison, will follow. this method. 
Others, like Paul, seldom follow any method shown by a teacher. 
He is very original and learns by trial and error. He makes the legs 
separate and fastens them to the body. If it falls apart a number of 
times, he will try the method demonstrated by the teacher. 


Fourth Grade boys have a tendency to sit near each other and 


let the girls sit by themselves. (This is not noticeable in Grade 
Three or Grade Five.) 
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SALT RISING CERAMICS 


BERNICE S. MOORE 
Seattle, Washington 


FLOUR CLAY 


Imagine our surprise one day when our teacher gave us the 
following recipe and told us we were going to make salt-rising 
ceramics! 

Take 4 tablespoons of salt 

6 tablespoons of flour 
3 tablespoons of water 


Make a smooth paste with the flour and water. Put the salt over a 
low flame until it snaps and crackles, stirring constantly to insure 
uniform heat. Stir salt into flour paste. Knead until smooth. Pack 
into a covered jar so it will keep moist until needed. 


The dough was smooth and clean to feel. When we brought it 
to school we were given small pieces of cardboard upon which to 
work. We had used a salt mixture for making relief maps in our 
history classes, and so we were all set to draw maps. You can 
imagine our surprise when we were told to create lapel pins with 
earrings to match. 


Everyone looked amazed, but started to work with enthusiasm, 
and soon the room was silent with our concentration and efforts 
to be original. Every now and then aa “‘oh” or an “‘ah”’ was heard 
when someone turned out something particularly beautiful, by 
twisting or turning a leaf in an unusval way. Some were funny, 
but others were so good that we had to make two or taree sets of 
them. After we had used all of our dough, we set our creations to 
dry for several days. 

When they had turned hard and white, it was time to paint them. 
We were in a flurry of excitement and all set for a big set of oil 
paints. When the paints were passed, imagine our surprise when 
we found that they were just regular water colors. 


Out teacher had to work on us to make us shade flowers and 
leaves properly from light to dark. First, she gave us little exercises 
for shading, on scratch paper, then we had to make little sketches 
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of our jewelry and try shading these before she would let us paint 
our good pieces. 

After they were painted in the style of glazed ceramics, we 
varnished them and were amazed at their beatty. Pins and ear 
screws were attached to the back with glue. Everyone in school 
and all of our friends wanted us to make some for them, and we 
received a great deal of publicity and admiration. 


CORNSTARCH CLAY 


Take 2 tablespoons of cornstarch 
4 tablespoons of salt 
4 tablespoons of boiling water 

Mix the salt and cornstarch, pour boiling water over this, and 
stir until smooth. Put on the stove and stir again, until the mix- 
ture forms a soft ball in the middle of the pan. Knead for 10 min- 
utes, wrap in wax paper, and place in closed jar to keep moist. 

Put this mixture into the hands of a child, with instruction to 
create small animals or figurines. As a preparation for his creative- 
ness, it is wise to obtain, several days beforehand, pictures of 
animals and small pieces of sculpture for the school library. After 
making many sketches, the child is better prepared to know how 
feet look and something of the structure of the animal. This helps 
him when he works out the proper proportions and details on his 
own piece. 

For the rest, the child is left to his own devices. Too much help 
often dulls his originality. Small wooden meat skewers or lollypop 
sticks are helpful in working out small details. Even a pencil 
point dipped in water is useful in making eyes or indentations in 
ears or claws. 

When the animal is complete and dry, it may be painted with 
water colors in varying tones of color. It is then varnished with 
several coats and, when finished, it resembles glazed pottery so 
closely that it is hard to distinguish between the two. These little 
figurines make attractive decorations for anyone's home. 
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PAPIER-MACHE TOYS 


PHOEBE SOMERS 
Herts, England 


HILDREN of all ages can enjoy making toys out 
of soaked paper and paste. This is a medium 
which lends itself well to invention; and when 

the toys are made they are practically unbreakable. 


Let us begin with Mr. Noah and his wife, Mrs. 
Noah. Soak one large newspaper in water for at 
least half an hour—or longer, if you can. If it is 
wanted very quickly, use hot water for the soaking; it 
can then be ready in 10 minutes; but half an hour in 
cold water is better. 


Mix a bowl of cold-water paste (which can be 
bought in cardboard cartons all ready to mix). Lift 
your paper from the water and squeeze it out until 
all surplus water is gone. Now pick it into small 
pieces and “mush” it together in your hands with 
plenty of paste until it becomes a pliable mass 
which can be pushed into shapes. First of all, form 
the body of Mr. Noah, making it into a simple cone 
with a fairly wide base so that he will not topple. 
Then give him some shoulders and next make a ball- 
shape for his head, place it firmly on the shoulders, 
and join it to the body by strips of soaked paper, well 
pasted, and stretching from about the middle of the 
head to below the shoulders. Now make a tiny nose 
and fix it in place a little lower than half-way down 
the head, by the same means. Cover the whole of 





the head and body with quite small pieces of pasted, 
soaked paper, each slightly overlapping the other 
so that no awkward edges show. Mr. Noah is now 
practically finished, for all details such as arms, coat, 
buttons, can be added by painting them when the 
model is dry. But the more ambitious can add arms 
and feet, or even a hat. Keep the arms close to the 
sides and put the hat on well down over the head; 
make the feet of two little half balls. 


Mrs. Noah is made in just the same way, only the 
painted details of her dress being different; and she 
could have a wig of woolen hair. 


The animals can be as many and as varied as you 
like. Do not give them legs but let them rest firmly on 
a wide base. Make them in pairs, remembering that 
“the animals went in two by two.” Build them up the 
same way as Mr. and Mrs. Noah, being careful to 
give them a smooth finish. A roughly finished model 
will not look so nice, even when painted and var- 
nished. 


When all the models are made, set them aside to 
dry thoroughly—a process which may take from two 
to three days, or perhaps even longer, depending on 
the temperature. When dry, they may be painted in 
bright poster or powder colors which will cover up 
all newsprint, and finished with clear varnish. 
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Seventh grade students of Mrs. Burnette, under direction of Mrs. Hearn at Atlanta, Georgia, created 
the huge animals of papier-maché to carry out the theme of their previously designed wall decorations 


PAPIER-MACHE AS A SCULPTURE MEDIUM 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


NE of the most exciting and creative of 
O modern crafts for elementary and high 

schools is the making of papier-maché 
articles. It is inexpensive, and there is no limit to 
the interesting things that can be made; and the 
methods used are so varied that there is always 
something new to be learned. 

The two most popular forms of papier-maché for 
classroom work are paper pulp and strips. 

Pulp is convenient to use in building up the facial 
features of masks, in covering hats and boxes, in 
modeling puppet heads over electric bulb founda- 
tions, in making small birds, or constructing relief 
maps; in short, it may be manipulated in much the 
same way that clay is used. 

For making the pulp, newspaper is torn quite small 
and soaked in hot water, after which it may be 
kneaded or put through a sieve to reduce it to a plas- 
tic state. Then the water is squeezed out, and the 
pulp is stored in a wide-mouthed jar to be used as 
needed. In this form, it will keep indefinitely. When 
used, it is mixed with paste and molded into shape. 

Tissue and crepe paper are soft and may be used in 
fashioning more delicate work. If a solid color is 
desired, paint may be added to the pulp along with 
the paste. 

The strip method is generally used in making 
bowls and trays, Christmas bells and toys, dolls, 
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animals, fruit and vegetables, masks, table decora- 
tions, and almost any type of article. 

Tearing the strips is more satisfactory than cutting 
them, as it causes the rough edges to adhere more 
closely to each other. Newspaper is soft and plentiful; 
and wallpaper paste is inexpensive and works better 
than a more expensive kind. An equally soft and 
smooth paste can be made by mixing one cup of flour 
or starch with one cup of cold water to remove the 
lumps, then pouring three cups of boiling water over 
it, and cooking until transparent and of the proper 
consistency to use. A little powdered alum or cloves 
will help to prevent it from becoming sour too soon. 

One of the most delightful things to make in Oc- 
tober is the Halloween cat. It is built upon a founda- 
tion of coat-hanger wire or rolled newspaper, padded 
with crushed paper, and finished with pasted strips. 
A coat of black paint over the body, arid luminous 
green eyes that shine in the dark, make them most 
attractive decorations for the festivities. There may 
also be large yellow pumpkins made of crushed paper 
and stripped into shape; and these two Halloween 
favorites would make any room take on the carnival 
spirit. 

For integrating crafts with elementary science, 
there are turtles, state birds, decorative animals for 
toys, and dogs for motivating humane education. 
Even the first graders can make simple figures such 
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as ducks and dolls; and in the upper grades, such 
articles as flower candle holders and other decora- 
tions for the room may be made. Flat trays, attractively 
painted, and finished with two coats of lacquer to 
make them durable, are most effective. 

It is no longer necessary to use grease on a mold. 
If the bowl or foundation object is covered with one or 
two layers of wet strips before the paste is applied, it 
will readily slip off when it is dry. Successive layers 
are added by applying vertically and crosswise; and 
paste is rubbed over the entire surface. The edges are 
bound with scraps of paper folded and applied. 

By using the colored section of the newspaper for 
alternate layers, it is easy to determine when the sur- 
face is covered. Seven to nine layers of paper are 
generally used; and if a scrap of paper is put aside 
each time a new layer is started, it is easy to keep 
track of the number of layers applied. The last layer 
may be torn from paper towels or white newsprint; 
but this is not necessary as opaque paint will cover 
the newsprint entirely. Then the rough edges may be 
sandpapered, also, to make a more finished article. 

Since an intricate mask would be difficult for 
primary children to make, a paper plate makes an 
interesting foundation if slits are cut in the four sides, 
and the edges lapped so that the mask fits the face. 
The features can be built up with soft paper, and 
curled strips or wool floss, or even excelsior, applied 
for hair. 

Masks may be used for decoration or to represent 
historical or literary characters. When paper is damp, 
it can be crushed into a core on which to build the 
clay mask which is molded into shape. It should not 


be too wet, as it requires too long to dry. The prom- 
inent parts of the face are put on with crushed paper 
and covered with strips to hold them in place. Then 
successive layers of strips are put on. If the holes in 
eyes, nose, and mouth are cut small, it will not 
weaken the mask. 

For Halloween, masks of ghosts, devils, fairies, 
and pixies can be fashioned by using exotic color, 
and attaching long noses, horns, etc. 

In correlation with dramatization, the study of 
peoples, fictional characters and animals, pottery, 
etc., this method is exceptionally applicable. 


VERY interesting project with papier-maché was 

carried out in the seventh grade of Home Park 
School in Mrs. Burnette’s class under the direction 
of Mrs. Margaret Hearn. The class had painted some 
wonderful wall panels of an elephant and a giraffe to 
decorate the room between the windows; and they 
were anxious to make them more realistically; so 
they built frameworks and covered them with crushed 
paper and large pieces. The giraffe was a great suc- 
cess, and looked quite lifelike as a half-grown animal; 
but the baby elephant gave a bit of trouble. It worked 
well until the water in the paste began to settle and 
the animal began to sag. It was disconcerting, but 
ludicrous. A group of boys held up the ends, and the 
elephant was seesawed back and forth until Mrs. 
Hearn came to the rescue and punched a hole in the 
body—through which a gallon of water poured. But 
the sagging gave a realistic appearance to the legs, 
just like that of a true elephant. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 





A fourth grade under direction of Mrs. Margaret Hearn finds the making of papier-m&ché dolls an exciting adventure 
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PAPER SCULPTURE FOR DESIGN STUDY 


JEANNE HARRISON 
Towson, Maryland 


that more could be learned if we worked in three 

dimensions. The question arose as to what ma- 
terials would be suitable for such work and at the 
same time would be inexpensive enough and easily 
enough obtained to be used freely. Water clay was 
considered but was decided against because of the 
expense when used in large quantities and the me- 
chanical difficulties involved such as keeping the 
pieces damp between working periods. Because of 
the number of students concerned and the fact that 
the art rooms were not equipped for ceramic work, 
such difficulties would have been sufficient to take 
the joy out of manipulating the clay. Also, it was be- 
lieved that previous experience in working with clay 
and in seeing clay products might influence students’ 
efforts and inhibit the free play of their imagination 


|: OUR course of Fundamentals of Design, we felt 
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and critical judgment. A combination of materials 
such as wood, tin, felt, etc. was also considered, but as 
the supply of them was limited, that idea was also 
abandoned. 

Paper seemed to be the best answer. Although 
paper stocks were limited, used or waste papers were 
available. The variety of weights and textures offered 
opportunities for interesting contrasts. No special 
equipment was required, so energy and imagination 
could be concentrated upon the designing itself. The 
novelty of using some of the papers usually considered 
as waste created interest and inspired a spirit of ad- 
venture, which factors were clearly reflected in the 
quality of the results. 

A search through classroom cupboards and store- 
room produced the following types of paper which 
seemed to offer possibilities: old newspapers; un- 


























printed news; ‘‘slick’’ magazines; scraps of tagboard; 
several weights of cardboard, manila paper, con- 
struction paper; bogus paper, paper towels; brown 
wrapping paper; heavy corrugated cardboard cartons 
(which could be torn up and the cardboard used as it 
was or with the outer surface peeled off to reveal the 
corrugations); and the shredded paper packing 
material or ‘“‘excelsior’’ found in several of the card- 
board cartons. In addition to the paper, fastening 
devices and odds and ends that.might prove useful, 
such as pins, brads, staplers, paper punches, tongue 
depressors, gummed paper tape, scotch tape, string, 
and needles and thread were assembled. 

For the first problem, the students were told to 
work without any subject in mind, simply to make a 
design in three dimensions in such a way that it would 
be a pleasing arrangement when viewed from any 
angle. It was specified that a variety of shapes and 
textures should be employed. Instructions were to 
use any or all of the materials available, to attach them 
in any way that seemed practical, to take suggestions 
from the materials themselves, to start without a 
definitely preconceived idea of the result but to 
develop an idea as the work progressed. It was sug- 
gested that the variety of possible textures and effects 
might be greatly increased by folding the paper, by 
crumpling it, by cutting it into irregular shapes, by 
rolling it, by fringing the edges, curling it, tearing it, 
and by cutting or punching holes into it. No time limit 





was set, but most of the students finished their work in 
the one two-hour class period. Where necessary, time 
was taken later to finish. 


HE second problem in this three-dimensional 

work with paper differed from the first only in that 
subject matter was introduced. The designs were to 
be of fantastic animals or birds, rather than abstrac- 
tions. The making of the animals was to be com- 
pleted in the two-hour period, and was done in 
slightly less than that time in all cases. The limited 
time seemed to serve as a stimulus to effort and 
imagination, as did the fact that it was the final class 
period of the semester (and might be considered an 
examination period). The subject matter also made 
for additional interest for some students who failed 
to see any value in ‘‘abstract’’ designs. However, the 
animals were probably better cause of the preliminary 
abstract work. 

A surprisingly large number of results not only ful- 
filled the requirements of being ‘‘a pleasing design 
when viewed from any direction’ but showed con- 
siderable humor, and ingenuity in the use of ma- 
terials. 

In most cases bodies were made of cardboard or of 
corrugated cardboard, legs were usually corrugated 
cardboard or tongue depressors. Shredded paper 
““excelsior’’ was lavishly used for manes, tails, 
(Continued on page 8-a) 






















A paper sculpture diorama of Canada integrated paper sculpture with a Social Studies Unit 
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INTEGRATION WITH 
PAPER SCULPTURE 


SISTER MARY XAVIER, S.S.J., Art Supervisor 
Cleveland, Ohio 


RT is so versatile and comprehensive that no 
A matter what is being studied in the school 

curriculum it can find its creative expression 
in the art period. Integration is a natural overflow of 
knowledge from one subject to another. And it is in 
this particular feature that its virtue lies. One cannot 
create ‘‘out of a vacuum.’’ Consequently, the stronger 
the urge to express, the more comprehensive the 
knowledge, the deeper the experience, the more valid 
will be the creation. 

The following are examples of the work of the eighth 
grade students of Sister Mary Felixa, S.S.J. and the 
fifth grade pupils of Sister Mary Adelicia, S.S.J. of 
Immaculate Heart of Mary School. In the Tom Sawyer 
panel, the study of literature takes on a visual form. 
Here we see an interesting use of construction and 
poster paper. Paper sculpture, as it is called, gives the 
figures and flowers a third dimension. By means of 
twisting and curling paper over the blade of scissors 
and with the help of tubular shapes and cardboard 
supports, the feeling of solid forms is successfully 
achieved. A judicious use of color suggests aerial 
perspective. The entire composition is set in a frame 
of colored corrugated cardboard extending above the 
picture parts, thus heightening the effect of di- 
mensional form. 

What is expressed dimensionally in the literary 
panel of Tom Sawyer is to be seen also in the small 
diorama-like scenes portraying Canadian occupations. 
The core of integration is a Social Studies Unit— 
Canada, Our Neighbor. The flat map was designed 
first. Next, characteristic divisions into sections were 
achieved by means of colored paper. To express the 
trees that grow in a particular area, the children made 
small dimensional shapes and pinned them in place. 
Fish and whales are seen in the waters, and sheep in 
the grazing districts. Attempts at the third dimension 
are solved by making fish scales curl up in relief and 
by rolling tails in an opposing line. The sea is sug- 
gested by conventionalized waves. Sheep have paper 
curls as wool and creased paper ears. In order to 
emphasize the main occupations, lumbering, farming, 
grazing, and mining activities are represented by the 
small box pictures. The diorams are built within small- 
sized carton boxes. Short wire loops pierced through 
the top of the back panel enable the boxes to hang 
firmly on the bulletin board. Mining and lumbering 
diorams present an ingenious use of crushed paper, 
the one employing it for the icy terrain of Yukon and 
the other for the stream that leads the logs of rolled 
paper into the mill. Sheep are found grazing in a 
field of high standing grass and clover expressed by 
green strips of poster paper curled along the top edge 
and pasted in place. A tree or two create an im- 
pression of reality. Distance is suggested by receding 
blue-green and blue panels against a faint sky. In the 
lumbering scene, a brown ground with bits of green 
underbrush is the setting for the forest of tall pines. 
Their age and height are expressed by the tall, bare 
trunks of brown paper and full foliage of green 
branches. The latter are made by pasting together 
two flat patterns of conventionalized fir trees. Pasting 
is done along the center of the tree forms. Creasing 





Tom Sawyer portrayed in paper connects 
paper sculpture with literary studies 


them along the pasted area and then opening produces 
a four-sided shape that gives a dimensional feeling. 
This foliage is inserted into the slits of the tree trunks. 
Mountains of colored paper complete the picture. 
The fertile farm with its rolling hills of oats and barley 
end red barn was another subject. Scotch tape and 
paste were employed in this construction. A jaunty 
little farmer with his back turned surveys his corn- 
field over a well-kept fence of rolled-paper posts and 
connecting slats. Cornstalks are clever shapes of 
yellow, orange, and brown paper curled outward 
at both ends and banded together in the middle. 

Paper sculpture lends itself so easily to practically 
any topic and a little practice and experience will 
open new vistas of expression. 


NOTHER Social Studies unit rendered di- 

mensionally is the Dutch unit studied by the 
fourth graders under Sister Mary Carmelita, S.S.]J. 
Here, the entire bulletin board, eight feet in length and 
forty-eight inches in width, was the background. Yards 
of discarded blueprint paper served asthe basis forsky, 
grass, and the characteristic dykes. Large sheets of 
construction paper measuring twenty-four by thirty- 
six inches were pleated and gathered to make the 
skirt, apron, blouse, and trousers of the children. The 
ducks had additional wings glued under the first 
shape and curled to suggest roundness. 

Every child in the class contributed generously 
to the colorful border of tulips. These were made 
from strips of colored paper folded into five parts and 
rounded off along the top. The entire strip was 
creased about one-fourth from the bottom and slits ~ 
were made from the bottom up along the vertical 
creases to the long horizontal fold. It was then pasted 
together and the small, creased section acted as the 
base of the flower. A drinking straw with a small 
fringe of black paper pasted in at its top end was 
inserted into the flower. Leaves were long, blade 
shapes creased along an imaginary middle line or 
curled over a blade. The tulip border grew up from a 
cardboard ledge that extended about four inches from 
the bulletin board. Right-angled cardboard props held 
the ledge quite firmly. Tulips and their leaves were 
pinned or scotch-taped into place. 
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SUMMER ART COURSE IN SWEDEN 


SONYA LOFTNESS 


lies Steneby School for Applied Arts. Here each 
year is held a four-weeks’ summer course for those 
students and teachers who wish to use their holidays 


to learn fresh and original techniques in the artistic 
field. 


l: DALS LANGED, a district in southern Sweden, 


But the course is not all work; for teachers on vaca- 
tion it is a holiday as well. Many times a week there 
are hours devoted to Swedish folk dancing, and enter- 
tainment is planned for each evening. Boat tours on 
the canal, cycle and bus trips to spots of interest in the 
vicinity, including factories, Swedish country houses, 
the primitive rock carvings, are all included. In fact, 
through the school, the students obtain permission to 
see and visit everything of particular interest to them. 


This past summer, the flags of six countries were 
represented at the school—Swedish, Swiss, Danish, 
Finnish, English, and Norwegian. Teachers and 
students from all fields gathered here; from home 
economics schools, from art classes in elementary 
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schools; from occupational therapy wards in hospitals. 
These were teachers and students who sought new 
inspiration in their work, who were eager to learn 
new techniques in art instruction. 


During the course, some of the students live at 
the school itself, but for the most part, the students 
live in private homes. 


Classes begin at 8.30 in the morning, the initial 
lecture each day being given by the director, and the 
lecture covering a different subject every morning. 
These lectures are illustrated with lantern slides, 
films, good color books, work patterns, and models 
for all kinds of handwork. The students are taught 
both the well-known Swedish techniques and designs 
and to develop their own ideas as well. For those 
interested in occupational therapy, classes in psychol- 
ogy are held, also. 


There are many classes to choose from: woodwork, 
basketry, modeling, wood carving, carpentry, weav- 














ing, embroidery, textile printing, straw and metal 
work, holiday and table decorations. 


TUDENTS are permitted to concentrate on one 

course if they wish, for the entire four-weeks’ pe- 
riod, or to take several subjects. One class of particular 
interest to foreign teachers is that in Swedish straw 
work, a highly developed craft in Sweden. In the 
first classes, the students clean the straw, cut it, and 
divide it according to thickness, beginning to work 
with it when a large enough portion has been sorted. 
Here the students learn to make holiday decorations, 
stars, birds, flowers, lamp shades, fruit bowls, and 
baskets, candle holders, and draw animals. 


In basketry, Polish willow is used, first being split 
into three sections, then soaked in water for a long 
enough time to make it pliable. Bottle covers, fruit 
and flower baskets, and market baskets are among 
the things made here. 


In the metal course, the work begins by learning 
to make things from a sheet of brass, so thin it can 
be cut with a scissors. With this, the students learn 
to make Christmas tree ornaments, hearts, angels, 
and stars. From heavier brass, they make paper 
knives, crosses, buttons, and jewelry, and Christmas 
stars. Wire birds and animals are made by drawing 
the outline of a pattern on a wooden base, pounding in 
nails along the contours, and then stretching wire 
around the nails, lifting the wire when it is firm and 
taut, and placing it upright on a wooden base; these 
are used for Christmas and Easter decorations. 
Heavier pieces such as hammered plates, candle 
sconces, and so on, are also made in the metalwork 
classes. 

But these are only three of the courses at Steneby 
School in Sweden, and for those American art 
teachers who are spending this coming summer 
abroad, this summer art school in southern Sweden 
might well offer a wealth of ideas and fun in a pic- 
turesque and hospitable country. 
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At Arcata, California, high school students of Pearl Degenhart use native materials for sculpture research. 
Redwood is used extensively by the students for carving. It works easily and takes a nice finish. 








Clay is abundant throughout Humbolt County. The students bring it in, prepare 
it for use, and make pottery figurines that are fired in the school kiln. 
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(Continued from page 5-a) 

SA): °LERS AND STITCHES by Mrs. Archi- 
hristie, published by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 
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WATER COLOR PAINTING IS FUN;; written 
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Jouse, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
COMPOSITION OF 


OUTDOOR PAINTING NEW YORK e CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA e BOSTON 


by Edgar A. Payne 
For beginners or advanced students. 
Mr. Payne is considered one of the country’s 
outstanding technicians. In this volume the 
results and experiences of a lifetime are set 
forth in a clear understandable treatise on 
every angle of outdoor painting. A book 














of encouragement and guidance. METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
Published by 
Seward Publishing Co. AND EQUIPMENT 
: 1142 Seward St. Los Angeles 38, Calif. @ Metal-Working Tools 
PRICE $4.00 @ Books and Portfolios 
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LEATHER & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


+ Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Thousands of items for the Leathercraft 
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Tools . . Books . . Patterns .. Designs .. 
Art projects + Send 10¢ today to cover \ 
pro charges. METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
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REVELATION ELECTRIC KILNS 


Three practical sizes suitable for school and 
studio. Equally efficient for pottery, over- 
glaze decoration, enamels on metal or glass. 


Slips and glazes by the pound. 
Ceramic Processes by Mary Chase Stratton 
Replacements for oil and gas kilns 
Circular on request 


REVELATION KILNS 


10125 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 14, MICH. 
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FREE CATALOG! 

A storehouse of ideas and direc- 
tions for hobbycrafters; a buy- 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 


metals, all materials, kits, tools, 








Write for your copy today! 


STO-REX CRAFTS 145 Ninth Street 
San Francisco 3, California 


Craft Center for 
Schools and Camps 
Since 1930 
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WHAT'IS ART 
(Continued from page 338) 


same image-memories. In other words, every 
individual must have reacted to the same experi- 
ence in the same general sense. This is an im- 
portant point. 


The practice takes it for granted that every 
human who has seen a certain bird, has also 
stored up the optical symbol-memory of it in a 
shape which, in every individual, must be 
pretty much the same. There may be some devia- 
tions in the details but the general image was 
necessarily to be the same. This, on the other 
hand, means that artist and public had the same 
visual intellect and culture. Indeed they had, 
otherwise no other person could have read the 
message written by the artist. 


But, of course, not every Egyptian could read 
and, still less, could write. As time went by, the 
symbols were more and more transformed, simpli- 
fied in a sense, and also departing more and more 
from objective depicting or illustrating. With 
that, the characters became more and more 
abstract. Also, the symbols carried wider sense. 
Thus, for instance, a simple sketch of a bird meant, 
first, that particular bird; later, it meant bird 
in general; still later it stood for river bank, 
marshes, flood—a given season of the year. In 
the first instance, the image was merely objective 
bet later it forwarded further—secondary and 
tertiary—associations, trusting the identical 
nature of the human mind’s operation. In a few 
centuries it was hardly possible at all to trace back 
those symbols, to find whence they had originally 
come. 


Now, back to art. 

The contemporary of hieroglyphic writing was 
two-dimensional art. The artist depicted what he 
saw and also what he visualized on the basis of 
his former firsthand experiences; in this activity 
his pilot was his culture; his creed, life; and the 
resulting imagination influenced by their ways of 
life. Their religion was materialistic. The gods 
were combinations of humans and animals; also 
celestial bodies they could see and their idea of 
the life in the world “beyond”’ is well illustrated 
by the fact that the dead were furnished with 
foodstuff, including seeds that could be planted 
“over there.” 

The images were flat, strictly two-dimensional— 
no half-turns or any form of “‘diagonal.’’ The faces 
were presented in profile, the individual charac- 
teristics being displayed by outlining front, nose, 
lips, chin, skull, but for safety’s sake, the members 
were shown stretched out—two arms and two 
legs. As best as they could, they avoided cover- 
ages that would have required a lively space- 
imagination. 

Examining children’s drawings (four to six 
years old) we find the same principles. There is 
no space indication in those works. The items 
presented are in a given order, in a straight row 
as a rule, one item following the other like letters 
in a written line, with little or no coverage. On the 
top of the picture there may be a blue line, mean- 
ing the sky, then empty area downward, and on 
the lower half of the sheet stand the figures, 
houses, trees, animals. The scheme of the com- 
position is the simple balance of the horizontal 
and vertical—no diagonal. (Exceptions are 
abnormal children who are extremely ‘“‘dy- 
namic’’—backward or abnormally advanced— 
but their handwritings also are unco-ordinated, 





disorderly. Without going into the psychological 
analysis of the deviations, the normal, healthy 
child will draw as described above.) 

Many are the variations, the smaller or larger 
differences that point to the individual character. 
istics of the young artists; they are in close paralle] 
with the findings of graphology. The main point 
for us now is that Egyptians (B.C., to be sure) 
display an art and visuality in which we see their 
sort of logic, a well-disciplined thinking and viyig 
imagination, in terms of two dimensions. 





PAPER SCULPTURE FOR 
DESIGN STUDY 


(Continued trom page 355) 


beards, or even for shaggy coats of fur. 
Narrow strips of construction paper were 
curled to make bristling whiskers, crests, elon. 
gated tongues, tusks or fangs. String not only 
held parts together, but furnished material for at 
least one heavy, braided tail. Textures and yal- 
ues were used to good effect, as were the corrv- 
gated paper feet of an elephant contrasted nicely 
with his construction paper body, which was 
decorated with polka dots made of paper punch- 
ings of construction paper of other colors. The 
gray tone of a wadded-up newspaper body was 
an effective foil for the manila paper neck of one 
bird. Another fine, handsome fowl was the 
result of the sensitive combination of orange 
construction paper and a colored advertising 
page from a ‘'slick’’ magazine. The huge beak 
was of the construction paper, while the crest and 
drooping tail were made by fringing carefully 
selected sections of the ad, in which green and 
orange predominated. The accordion-pleated 
and scalloped wings were also cut from the same 
page. 

The ‘“‘animals’’ when displayed caused con- 
siderable amused but favorable comment. The 
amusement they afforded seemed to be extra 
proof of the worth of the project. With few 
exceptions, the students themselves had been 
amused and interested as they worked. Three- 
dimensional designing in paper has much to 
recommend it if it can prove to both casual 
spectators and to students that art is fun. Particu- 
larly is that true when the students in many 
cases have entered the required art courses with 
the ‘I am no good in art’’ idea intrenched through 
previous unfortunate experience or through lack 
of art experience. 





PAPIER-MACHE AS A SCULPTURE 
MEDIUM 


(Continued from page 353) 


An elephant naturally called for a monkey. 
Then a lake was simulated with large rocks and 
blue paper; and soon a big frog and ducks ap- 
peared. A turtle followed, and the project as- 
sumed quite ambitious proportions. It took a great 
deal of research and thought, and created a vast 
amount of interest over the entire school. 

Papier-mAaché is a worth-while activity medium, 
as it stimulates the imagination, works up in a de- 
lightful way, and pays large dividends for the 
time and expense incurred. It is, indeed, a fas- 
cinating medium for craft work in the schools of 
today. 
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MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA6-49 








SPEEDBALL 


linoleum block printing 


PRESS Mode! B 


Did you ever wish for a strong (all metal) 
classroom press for linoleum printing ? 
Speedball B Press is the answer to the Art 
Teachers’ Prayer. It prints up to 8” blocks 
and has the stamina for school duty . . . and 
it is inexpensive. Have your School Supply 
House quote on the Speedball B Press and 
other Speedball supplies today. Send for 


lesson materials and circulars. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


SPEEDBALL PENS & PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN N. J. 











425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 














OVER 25 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND HOBBYISTS 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 


AND EQUIPMENT 


BE KILNS » CLAYS* GLAZES * WHEELS “ua 


Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Robert J. Golka Co. 
BROCKTON 64, MASS. 
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CERAMIC AND 
MATERIALS “> EQUIPMENT 
1 Low-Fire (pure white) China Slip-Casting Body 
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w 
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A] 


62 Horatio St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 


(Liquid & Powder). This body is used by factories 
and Craftsmen for quality results. Body Stains are 
available for making your own colored bodies. Red 
Slip is available in Liquid only. 

New Inexpensive Electrikilns—In metal frames 
(one unit). Best buy on Market. 

11” Sq. x 6%” High—115 volts—13 amps $35.00 
11”Sq.x 10” High—115 volts—15 amps 69.50 
18”Sq.x 14” High—230 volts—19.5 amps 134.50 
Brown & Indian Red Grog Clays (moist)—For 
the Sculpture & Potter. 

Fine Low-Fire White Plastic Clay (moist & pow- 
der)—For general work, especially for use on the 
Potters Wheel and making small jewelry. 
ON-Glaze Technic—This technic is something new 
and developed by us to insure better application for 
designing with colors on Pottery or Figures. The 
ON-Glaze Base is applied on the biscuit piece and the 
ON-Glaze Colors are applied on top of base prior to 
firing. Then the object fired together with no running 
or movement of the design or colors. It’s worth a try. 


Write for information on the above items. 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
(Wa. 4-6019) 














CHRISTMAS CARDS 
==) FOR HAND COLORING 
Unusual designs by leading artists waiting for 
the magic touch of your brush. 25 attractive 
folders with envelopes, only $1.00. Color your 
own! Make it a class project. You can sell 
them too. Order early. 
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® KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO 7 PIERCE ST. .MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


METAL GOODS & 
CORPORATION 


5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Give your metalcraft work a 
perfect start — by using high 
quality METAL GOODS handi- 
craft metals. They're easy 
to work — and assure lasting 
satisfaction in your handicraft. 





@ ALUMINUM and COPPER 
CIRCLES... For attractive 
trays, coasters and other 

useful articles. 


@BRACELET BLANKS and 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 
...0f Aluminum, Brass, Cop- 
per and Stainless Steel. 

Ready for your artistic touch. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


“Making Aluminum Trays and 
Coasters”, an interesting and 
helpful booklet as well as the 
copper-craft bulletin for be- 
ginner or experienced crafts- 
men. Write for your FREE copy 
and Metal Goods price list 
today. 


\MITAL GOODS CORPORATION/ 


Dept. SA 
















Ideas for your 
Spring Activity 
Posters 


Spring dances, Class Day, and Graduation 
are just around the corner—this is the time 
when you need PLANNING AND PRO- 
DUCING POSTERS as an assistant in help- 
ing your pupils to turn out the kind of poster 
publicity that these occasions deserve. Order 
your copies today and welcome the challenging 


demand for ideas! 


YOU LEARN THE TECHNIQUES and 
methods for making posters of ail kinds in this 
profusely illustrated 60-page book—including 
spatter ink, silk screen, air brush, and brush 
and pen. Here are all of the fundamentals 
and fine points that prove in poster form the old 


saying “‘One picture is wortha thousand words.” 


THE ESSENTIALS AND METHODS of 
good poster-making are described with crisp 
step-by-step illustrations and concise written 
directions that carry through from the concep- 
tion of a poster idea to its effective completion. 


GIVE YOUR SCHOOL MESSAGES 


effective presentation with this newly revised, 


PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 


by JOHN deLEMOS 





PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 
Fourth and Revised Edition 


11-chapter book that brings you a vivid re- 
flection of author John deLemos’ lifelong 
experience and training in the field of poster 


creation. 


PRICE INCLUDES POSTAGE 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


School Arts Magazine 

' 196 Printers Bldg. 

' Worcester 8, Mass. 

i 


Please send my Poster Book today! 


I (] Enclosed is $3.75 _] Send Bill 
Name.... 

i 

l Address 

! City... ; ies aa OLE 












1 ART METAL CRAFT 
9 pages of illustrated, step-by-step in- 
structions $2.50 
2 LEATHERCRAFT 
9 single-page instruction sheets, 8 double 
pages of design . $1.50 
3 MEXICO 
Visit Mexico through these authentic 
photos and designs sheets $1.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Please send the folio numbers I have 
circled. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Name 


Address 
City.... 


AN 8-FOLIO LIBRARY 
OF ACTIVE CRAFT IDEAS 


4 LETTERING 
21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
complete key to lettering $1.50 
5 INDIAN ARTS 
Pueblo and Navajo crafts and designs. 
27 plates, 3 in full color $2.00 
6 SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
18 plates of design including basic lines 
for individual use $2.50 
7 TEXTILE DECORATING 
Designs and instructions for block prints, 
batik, tied and dyed, relief and resist 
prints a Pee Oe ee $1.50 
8 PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTING 
16 plates of designs and instructions for 
creating your own block prints $1.50 
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HELLO THERE! 


It's here at last—that long-awaited day when 


suitcases are packed, reservations are mace, and 
the vacation months lie ahead invitingly, packed 
with the excitement of visiting new places and 


seeing new faces. 


Our first destination this month is Mexico 
and we're traveling by automobile. The trip 
holds no questions for us, as all the necessary 
information has been conveniently assembled 
in colorful pictorial map form by Genera! Motors 
of Mexico and it is offered to us by the Mexico 
Travel Associaticn, our friends of long-standing, 
Tropical fish, birds, and boats form a bright 
border against the deep blue of the Pacific Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico and within this border lies the 
whole of Mexico with all of its color, contrast, 
and exotic atmosphere. From the practical 
standpoint, we find the highways carefully 
keyed and marked with bands of red, with full 
explanation of the keys and translations of Spanish 
highway signals at the bottom of the map. Inter. 
esting little symbols tell us where accommoda- 
tions are available—a sleeping face on a pillow 
for hotel, a tiny pump for gasoline station, and a 
cup and saucer indicating a restaurant The 
principal industries are pictured, as well as live 
stock, vegetation, animal life, flowers, native 
costumes, and vacation spots of interest. You 
find this key to Mexico by car one of the most 
useful maps imaginable 
stamp to partially cover costs of forwarding your 
request to Mexico. Ask for Principal Highways 
of Mexico Map and send your request to Happy 
Holiday, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Now for a quick trip back to the United States 
and we’re on our way to Tennessee. Our source 
of transportation for this trip is a beautiful silver- 
covered booklet with a full-color picture of horse- 
back riders. On the back cover we witness in 
Kodachrome three sunrises in the Great Smokies 
and throughout the 36 pages we find a 41-inch 
border on each page, with three photographs 
within each border. Tennessee Valley, Lookout 
Mountain, Cumberland Gap, the Appalachian 
Trail—all of these places are transformed from 
history and story books into vivid reality by 
pictures and word descriptions. Here are the homes 
of the Tennessee mountain folks, whose skilled 
fingers recreate handicraft designs down through 
the generations. And that burst of pink color on 
page 28 is the rhododendron that transforms the 
mountain sides into a fairyland. Fiery shades of 
Autunin, tender pastels of Springtime—pick your 
favorite season and spend it in Tennessee. Send 
3 cents postage for your booklet on Tennessee 
offered by the Tennessee State Department of 
Information. The address for your request is 
Happy Holiday, 196 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. 


Best wishes for the happiest of summer vaca- 
tions! 


and yours for a 3-cent 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 
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SUPPLIES scca.s 


4s fi tee SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 





Complete tools, supplies and 
instruction aids to make beau- 
tiful things out of basketry, 
leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. Weaving, 
tingand bookbinding materials also listed. 
d for FREE illustrated catalog today! 


yy Sele 


«* Educational Materials since 1863 
: 264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


ATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS @ POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING @ INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA 69 + Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














CATA F 
NEW cRarr IDEAS 













re ? Handicraft Kits and in- 
Pot .& structions! Send for new 
Ste 42 page illustrated Craft 


co Fo? yE® Catalog giving complete 
ee vent amic® details on Craft Projects 
— cERe and supphes Includes 
Leather Working, Pottery. 
Plaster Casting. Textile 
Pawnting, many others -25¢- 
Refunded first order of $1 00 
or more 













621 MADISON AVE. S TOLEDO, OHIO 











CLASSROOM CRAFTS 













NEW CATALOG . . . Free to readers of Schoo! Art 


Magazine. This catalog shows our full line of artists’ supplies 

and equipment—special prices to schools and camps. All 

well-known lines of oils, water colors, caseins, brushes, etc. 
M. GORDON CO. 

187 W. MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for more than 20 School Crafts 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of 
information and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather, textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 
LEISURECRAFTS 


907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 











Complete Line of 


WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & KITS 
for School, Camps, Hospitals and Craft 
and Hobby Shops 
Write 
SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Penna. 





COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 
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to trace & tool these authentic jess 
African heads, Birds, Leopard. Pictur 

for :-Z Instruct 

trace for beginners’ Moderns, Natives. Flor 


5S LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS—$1'— | LEATHER DESIGNS—FOR MEN! Treasure Chest 
New Belts, Billfolds, Purses, Desk f 45 Exclus I s'E-Ztot 


rs “ arve. Per 
Play Shoes, MORE! Only $1. ] sonal, desk, den items. As gifts-to § 
xclusive MONOGRAM-ALPHABETS! FOR ALL CRAFTS’ Textile, Metals, Glass-Ptch 
eathercraft, Wood. All Lettering Styles, 5 Sizes' Emblems. E-Z to tra 1 
OPPER DESIGNS-WOOD BASKET, 50c-FIREPLACE SCREEN 
Discounts 





R BRUSHES . 
by WY OLY 0 Free 


7G. CV. 


cALlT QRNIA 








The COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL ARTS art and craft books and 
portfolios, published by The Davis Press, Inc.,is available to you through 
the following distributors conveniently located across the country. 


J. L. Hammett Co. 

J. L. Hammett Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Kurtz Bros. 
A.C.McClurg & Oe. 
Eau Claire Book and Sietienend Co. 
Hoover Bros., Inc. . 
Dowlings 

Practical Drawing Co. 
American Seating Co. 
American Seating Co. 
A.C. Vroman, Inc. . 
Sto-Rex Craft, Div. 
John W. Graham Co. 
John W. Graham Co. 


264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 

380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 

935 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
Clearfield, Pa. 

333 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Second and Broadway, Oklahoma City 2, Okla 
Dallas, Texas 

6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

207 South Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
383 South Pasadena Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
149-15] Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 

401 Dexter Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

707-711 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


CANADA — EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 
At slightly higher prices 
Moyer School Supplies, Ltd.. Moncton, Montreal,Toronto 1, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
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Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
iain tee No extra tools 














CONSISTENT HIGH QUALITY CONE-06 NON- ie 


Casting Slips 
Modeling Clay 
Liquid Under Glaze 
Liquid Over Glaze 
Colored Glazes 
Engobes 
Molds—targe Variety 





Saoo | | 
BELL CERAMICS INC. 


21 MIDLAND AVENUE 


= Dept. D 21 MONTCLAIR, N. J | 


ke WHOLESALE K I 
te RETAIL 


Price List On Request 

















NEW MODELING “CLAY” 
WON'T STAIN, STICK OR SMEAR 


MAGIC MOLD models like clay, hardens without heat. . 
the perfect material for summer crafts. Won't smeor, 
stain, or stick to hands and clothing. Can be made to 
odhere to glass, wood, metal, cordboord. Easily mokes 
vases, plaques, toys, bookends, etc. NON-POJSONOUS, 
NON-INJURIOUS, NON-COMBUSTIBLE. MAGIC MOLD 
is supplied dry... just mix with water and start modeling. 
For handy dispenser package, mail this ad and $1.00 to: 


MAGIC MOLD Laboratories, Inc. 








BOX 57, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


‘ 





For 57 Years $1—Black Alligator Calf Wallet Kits-$1 


CONNOLLY | For the Best Results Use 


has sold good CRAFT LEATHER 


LEATHER Tools Accessories Lacing 


to the Discerning Catalog on request 10¢ 
Craftsman and | Mail orders filled promptly 


. J. J. CONNOLLY 
Manufacturer | 181 William St., New York 7, WN. Y. 











NEW, BIGGER KILNS 


ainaes quality, metal encased, 50% more 
Low as $29.50. For Home, School, Studio 
Write TODAY for SPECIAL FREE OFFER. 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
8029 Old York Road Elkins Park, Penna. 

















S.S. SPECIAL | 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per at. 

ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50 per gal. $1.25 per at. 


5.5. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


310 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, Ill. 
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THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, Interior Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. Cat. Box 42 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1949 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 









WELT ENCLAND SCHOOL OF ART 





WorKSHOP ART Courses 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 
30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica- 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a successfu! professional artist. Art for Television— 
Advertising Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— 
Fashion and Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting— 
Construction. Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-49, 


Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 
674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grafting, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 














FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING ¢ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION ¢ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 43 


Home Study Course, request Book 43H 
$12 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 














University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 




















4 Day, Evening, Saturday 
“a 


and Sunday Classes. 
Commercial Art « Illustration 
Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 
FINE ARTS Dress Design * Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 

Founded 1982 Write for free Catalog 
pademaeinieddiieee «18S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CHICAGO ( (G DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 





GET A DEGREE IN 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Practical 
Arts a L rw (Women). Courses leading 
to B.S.,A. A.A. degrees. 2-4 yr. programs 
for high pron and jr. ve 0 graduates. Major in Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual attention. 
Academic courses included. Catalogue. Write . 

D. OLIVER Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 





School of Design for Women 
105th Year tesa Textile design, 


commercial illustration, adver- 
INSTITUTE 


tising art, art education, fashion 


design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CATALOG 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Summer term: June 13 — 
August 5. 

Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 








POND FARM SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Adjoining Armstrong Redwoods State Park, in the 
Russian River Recreation Region. Outstanding Art- 
ists in Drawing, Painting and Design, Fresco tech- 
nique, Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture, Metal and 
Jewelry, Textile design and Weaving. 


For Information Write Registrar, Hexagon House, 
POND FARM, Guerneville, California 














RINGLING °C °* 


Study Art in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstanding 
artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Unbeliev- 
ably low cost. Summer term:12 weeks commencing June 
18. Write for catalog _ folder “i Florida Sun- 
shine.” Address: George S. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLO IDA 
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40 Summer Courses © CREATIVE ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 


@ Basketry @ Bookbinding ® Block Printing @ Carving © Ceramics @ Ceramic Sculpture © 

@ Leather ® Metalry © Jewelry © Silk Screening @ Sculpture © Eight weaving courses, 

other simple crafts for all ages. Enroll any day—Full time, Part time, Hours your Convenience. 
Write for Summer Prospectus 


UNIVERSAL “tr” HANDICRAFTS 


221 West 57th Street eae Central Park) New York 19,N. Y. 
= 22iétiiiii\\ Ss >s>>> 


\ 











EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. 
Permanent Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain 
and Color! Cuts easily with pocketknife. 
ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS 
Send for our price lists, and descriptive literature. 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 East 28th St., Dept. J New York 16, N. Y, 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


JUNE 1949 
ART SCHOOLS--ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute, The 12-a 
Bach, Olive M. 4-3 
Boston University 12-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 12-a 
Cincinnati Art Academy 12-a 
Fashion Academy 12-a 
Moore Institute of Art 12-a 
New England School of Art 12-2 
Pond Farm Summer Workshops 12-a 
Ringling School of Art 12-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 12-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts 12-a 
University of Denver 12-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 3-a 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. ll-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a, B-a 
Bradley Company, Milton T-a 
CVH Laboratories Co. 3-a 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 3-a 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 4-a 
Gordon Co., M. ll-a 
Grumbacher, M. 9-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 4-a, 9-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 4-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 5-a, 8-a, ll-a, 12-a 
Weber Co., F. 5-a 
Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co. ll-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 2-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Foster, Walter T. 4-a 
Knowles Publishing Co. 9-a 
Manual Arts Press, The 5-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. ll-a 
Seward Publishing Co. T-a 
Thayer & Chandler 3-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 9-a 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. ll-a 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane 5-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 4-a 
Revelation Kilns 8-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns ll-a 
Jack D. Wolfe Co. 9-a 
EQUIPMENT. SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 2-a, 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. _-« 7-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 2-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 7-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop ll-a 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc. 12-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. 9-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 4-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 9-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. ll-a 
Handy & Harman.Inc. . ~ ll-a 
Hines Hobby House ll-a 
Leisurecrafts ll-a 
Lily Mills Co. 13-a 
Magic Mold Clay ll-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 7-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 9-a 
Nautilus, The 5-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. ll-a 
Osborn Bros. 4-a 
Pottery Arts mg | Co. ; 4-a 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. ll-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co ll-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. : 3-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American vs Company, Inc. 7-8 
Connoll ll-a 
oo Bros. —— b 
vage vage . , 
Sto-Rex Crafts ‘ 8-a 
Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. a 3-a 
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that Stimulate Interest 


...oilmplify Teaching 


This 3-book series by Pedro deLemos, Editor of School Arts, 
give you a useful, concise, and complete coverage of the 
outstanding subjects in the field of art crafts. 


Paper, Toys, and Relief Craft BOOK I 


Here is an illustrated ‘book instructor’ that shows how to make paper decoration, block 
printing, bookbinding, toys, wood carving, leathercraft, gesso, glass etching, and novelty 
carving. It’s easy to follow the pictured directions for making note pads, metal toys, wood 
and action toys, dolls, and novelties made from milk bottles, spools, and stockings, curtain 
pulls, table mats, book ends, decorated boxes, and many others. 78 of the 88, 9 by 12 inch 
pages, are illustrated, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, and Metal  s200x n 


500 art projects are ready and waiting to give a lift to lessons. The 88 large pages are packed 
to the margins with illustrated instructions, examples of completed projects, and designs for 
application to crafts. A few of the many crafts are: instructions for making a guest book, 
modeling metal, applying batik on wood, stenciling designs on cloth, using silk screening, 
making cloth relief paint, tying and dyeing, cutting and shaping metal figures, etching on 
metal, and many other ideas, plans, and projects. 88 pages, 9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. 
Price, $4.75. 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, Jewelry  s0ox m 


Ideas by the pageful are yours in this book that gives instructions for carrying out such proj- 
ects as: setting up a hand loom, splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and seeds for novelty 
jewelry, stamping silverware Indian style, making clay tiles, making color cement tiles, 
cement bowls and vases, masks from paper plates, puppet heads, animal puppets, shadow 
plays, miniature stages from hat boxes, clothespin Pilgrims, and a section on historical 
costume. All these and many more projects add zest to lessons throughout the year. 88 pages, 


9 by 12 inches, 8 in full color. Price, $4.75. 


Savel Order these three books, a complete SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
196 Printers Bldg. 


. o 7 
craft library, and save 10% of the total price. Wensester @, Bless. 


Pay only $12.82 for 3 craft books that give 
you a 264-page ‘‘idea reservoir’ to call upon Please send me: 


for many years to come. There are ideas for Paper, Toys, and Relief Cratt $4.75 
Wood, Cardboard, Cloth, Metal $4.75 


Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry, 
Jewelry $4.75 


Send the Creative Art Craft 3-book 
asa Series. Save 10%. 
| Enclosed find $12.82 | Send bill [_ 
MAIL THIS COUPON Es ee rr ee ee oe ee 
T O D A . : +, MMBRERRY Wlouciaerieny - 


every age, level of ability, and type of per- 


sonality. 










































Show. . . how to live in a world which, regardless of occu- 
pation, can be vibrant, exciting and full of meaning. 


Analyze.. 
projects which will stimulate the desire of the students to raise 
the standards of the community and thereby benefit their own 
way of life. 


. the conditions which exist, and work out the 


Are . . . the truly creative approach to modern art edu- 
cation. Never before have such interesting and worth-while 
projects been fused and blended into a graded course. 


Teach . . . color, not as stereotyped and artificial, but 
practical and usable. 


Contain . . « projects in every book that have an immedi- 
ate economic value —the student ‘‘learns by doing” and the 
objects he makes are ideal for gifts and practical use. 


Free folder and full information on request. 


Be ready to start your fall program with these stimu- 
lating, creative art lessons so attractively present- 
ed in this series. Thousands of ideas to choose from! 


The New Art Education Textbooks are a unified series, 
Grades 1 through 9, with a Teaching Reference for each 
grade. Textbooks or Teaching References: List, 50¢ each; 
series of 8 or 9, 40¢ each; additional discount for schoo 
adoption. 


SA-50 


. /'\MERICAN CRAYON company 
undusley, Ohio 











